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House Beautitul 


VOLUME ELEVEN FEBRUARY, 1902 NUMBER THREE 


¥ 
THE DECORATION OF A CITY HOUSE 
A HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPETITION 


The following letter is typical of a number which the editor of this magazine 
has received. It expresses one of the shortcomings of the magazine very well. 


“To THE EpiTor OF THE House BEAUTIFUL: 

“‘T have been a subscriber to your magazine for a number of years, and have 
enjoyed it more than I can tell you, but to be perfectly candid, I have not been 
able to derive from it the help which I had expected. 

‘‘In common with many other women, I live in a house which is perhaps hopeless 
from a decorative point of view. As a matter of fact, my residence is one of the 
typical three-story-and-basement brown stone dwellings, which are so common 
in New York, and in fact in many large cities. Your suggestions as to interior 
decoration would be welcome to me if I lived in a half-timbered house, or one with 
comparatively light and cheerful rooms; but as I say, my ‘brown stone mansion’ is 
well-nigh hopeless. As you know, the ‘back parlor’ is devoid of light, and the 
height of the ceilings is out of all proportion to the other dimensions of the room. 
Can you not come to the rescue of those of us who are obliged to live in such 
houses, and suggest some way of making our homes beautiful?’’ 


This letter covers a point which the editor himself has had in mind for a long 
time, and he confesses that the hopelessness of the proposition has had something 
to do with his inaction in the matter. 

There are literally thousands of houses like the one mentioned above, and there 
are as many thousand occupants of these houses who want to improve the furnish- 
ings, to make them as livable as possible. 

Our candid advice would be to vacate the ‘‘brown stone mansions’’ at the 
earliest possible moment, or if it were not a crime, to burn them without further 
ado. But both these plans may be impracticable, and we have no alternative but to 
make the best of a bad matter. 
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TWO CITY HOUSES TO BE DECORATED 


To secure the co-operation of decorators, both professional and amateur, we 
have decided to offer a number of prizes for the best solution of the problem, and 
we hope that the response will be as hearty as it is needed. Here is an opportu- 
nity for both those commercially inclined and for philanthropists to do something 
worth while, and we hope we shal! have a large assortment of decorative schemes 
to choose from. 

We publish herewith a picture of two of these houses and plans of the first two 
floors and the basement. There is no question, of course, of designing or suggest- 
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ing new furniture, because there, again, 
we have the existing furniture to contend 
with. We merely wish suggestions as to 
the treatment of the floors, walls, and ceil- 
ings of the first and second floors. The 
appropriation for decorating these floors 
has been placed at $500. Decorators, there- 
fore, must look to it that their schemes 
are practical, and that they can be accom- 
plished within this appropriation. 

We require a detailed scheme for the 
halls and for each room on the two floors 
of these houses, and we also wish draw- 
ings in colors of at least two rooms in the 
house. 

There will be three prizes, as follows: 


For the best scheme -- -- --_-_ ---- $500 
For the second best scheme. - - - - - 300 
For the third best scheme. - -- -- 200 


All plans must be submitted by the 
first day of July, and those which do not 
draw prizes may be published in the maga- 
zine free of charge. We shall begin the 
publication of these plans as soon as practi- 
cable, and they will appear throughout the 
year. 

We purposely make the competition 
open to both amateur and professional 
decorators, because decoration in the real 
sense is a matter of personal taste rather 
than business, and we wish every one to 
compete who has any ideas whatsoever in 
regard to the solution of this problem. 


RECAPITULATION 


The conditions are: 

1. Contestants for the prizes shall 
furnish detailed decorative schemes for the 
halls and rooms of the first and second 
floors, as shown in the accompanying house 
plans. 

2. The detailed schemes shall be accom- 
panied by drawings in colors of at least 
two of the rooms. 

3. All plans must be in the hands of 
the editor by July 1, 1902. 

4. All plans submitted are to be the 
property of THe House BEavTIFUL, to be 
used as the editor wishes, and any plans 
which do not draw prizes may be published 
free of cost. 
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MOUNT AIRY 


THE COLONIAL HOMES OF VIRGINIA 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


tory characterized life in the Old Dominion are a number of quaint and 

imposing colonial homes, which have no counterpart among the mansions of 
America. Distinctive in architecture and in setting, it would appear as though 
these ancient plantation palaces had indeed defied the efforts of modern architects 
to copy or imitate their unique attributes. Perhaps all the surroundings, the scen- 
ery, and the atmosphere are contributory factors, but certain it is that the modern 
examples of colonial houses lack an indefinable something of which these stately 
homesteads are possessed. To see colonial architecture at its best, and to gain a 
realization of the possibilities of the ideal country seat, the home-lover must visit 
the old manor-houses on the lower Potomac, the James, and the Rappahannock 
rivers. 

Most critics incline to the opinion that the finest architectural, monument in 
Virginia is Westover-on-the-James, the old home of the Byrds, one of the most 
famous families of Virginia, and representatives of the highest type of the colonial 
aristocracy. The house stands ona slight knoll, about three hundred feet from 
the bank of the river, from which it is screened by a long row of venerable tulip- 
trees. Flanking this curtain of foliage on either side of the lawn are several mag- 
nificent yew-trees, which are conceded to be the finest specimens in the United 
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SHIRLEY 


States. Near by are a quaint, old-fashioned garden and the family burying-ground, 
in which repose the remains of the beautiful Evelyn, the most famous of the hero- 
ines of the romances of early Virginia, and who died of a broken heart when her 
father forbade her to marry the dissolute Earl of Peterboro. 

The estate passed out of the hands of the Byrd family about a century ago, but 
within the past few years the mansion and the twelve hundred acres surrounding it 
were purchased for forty thousand dollars by a descendant of the Byrd family, who 
has preserved and restored the majestic home. The house at Westover was built in 
1716, for use as a country residence, and it admirably fulfils all the qualifications 
for such utilization. In general appearance it strongly resembles a French chateau, 
and indeed there is a tradition to the effect that it is in a measure a copy of such a 
structure; but inasmuch as the name of the architect has been lost, it is impossible 
to identify it accurately. The major part of the material of which it was con- 
structed was brought from England, and it stands to-day in an excellent state of 
preservation, as though built to endure for centuries. An especially artistic feature 
of the exterior are the gates of hammered iron, in which the arms of the family are 
interwoven; while within, the visitor is at once struck with the immense hall, the 
graceful, winding staircase, and the mantels of Carrara marble, beautifully carved. 

Shirley, the seat of the noted Carters, is a Virginia landmark which is known 
by reputation wherever men delight in architectural beauty or artistic home sur- 
roundings. The superb estate on the James River has been handed down from 
generation to generation, and is one of the few plantations in the South which 
remains to this day in the hands of the family with whose history its name has 
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THE STAIRS AT CARTER’S GROVE 


always been associated. The house was built in 1650, and the estate was estab- 
lished even earlier. Every architect who visits this architectural masterpiece goes 
to the limits of enthusiasm in his expressed admiration for the marvelous symmetry 
of its design, just as every landscape architect and every artist are lost in admira- 
tion of the lofty old trees, the ancient hedges of box, and the old-fashioned flowers 
which fill its garden. 

The house is of brick, the dull red hue of which brings out by contrast the 
heavy white frames and double sashes of the windows, each of which contains fully 
two dozen smal! panes. The openings are crowned by flat brick arches. However, 
the features of the design which give to the house its truly distinctive appearance 
are found in the two-story porticos, supported by giant pillars of wood; the man- 
sard roof, pierced by massive twin chimneys, between which rises an immense 
wooden pineapple, symbolic of hospitality; and the high-peaked gables and dormer 
windows. If any added advantage were needed to complete the picturesque possi- 
bilities which have realization in Shirley, it is found in its commanding location. 
Standing upon the brow of a low bluff, the house affords to its occupants not only 
a matchless view of the James River directly below, but a glimpse of the pano- 
rama of the Appomattox River, the mouth of which is directly opposite. 
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THE HALL AT SHIRLEY 


_ The visitor who crosses the expansive stone platform before the door and enters 
the house finds no jarring note to mar the ~emembrance of the nature picture from 
which he has just turned. All the walls and stairways are wainscoted, many of 
them entirely to the ceiling, and the wood of the panels, like that of the richly 
carved mantels, moldings, and balustrades, is in a perfect state of preservation. 
The lover of the artistic in home furnishing and ornamentation who is privileged 
to peep within the various rooms at Shirley may well consider himself particularly 
fortunate, for it is one of the very few mansions in the Old Dominion which still 
holds its ancestral treasures. At many a splendid old manor-house in Virginia 
the visitor turns from a contemplation of an impressive interior only to find the 
effect of rich walnut wainscoting, delicate marble mantels, and mayhap rare pieces 
of mahogany furniture marred by cheap prints, Japanese fans, and the other incon- 
gruities of modern decoration. There is no such disillusion in store at Shirley, 
however. Here are the family furniture and silver, which were brought from Eng- 
land by the ancestors whose portraits look down from the walls; and here are many 
art treasures that are literally priceless, including Peale’s famous portrait of Wash- 
ington, in the effort to secure which, for private or public collections, fortunes have 
time and again been offered. 
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In the old days there were several branches of the Carter family in Virginia, 
and thus it came about that personages of that name owned a number of the most 
beautiful estates in the colony. As a reminder of these departed glories, it would 
be difficult to find a more significant object than the manor-house of Rosewell, 
which was once the capital of a private empire of five thousand acres. The bricks 
and almost all the other material for the house were imported from England, and 
the roof was covered with a heavy coat of lead. This house, although one of the 
most interesting in this realm of remarkable old mansions, is unfortunately not 
in as good a state of preservation as many of the other feudal halls of the old 
régime. 

An especially attractive example of early colonial architecture is afforded by 
“‘Carter’s Grove,’’ although it may be admitted that something of the marvelous 
effectiveness of the picture which it presents to the passenger on the James River 


boat, steaming past, is contributed by the three broad terraces which rise from the 
water’s edge to the portal of the mansion. In contrast to Westover, this planta- 
tion home shows no trace of the French architectural influence, but on the other 
hand, strongly resembles a type of ancient manor-house common in the midlands 


of England. As in the other colonial homes in this region, the interior is replete 
with wainscoting, carved mantels, moldings, and balustrades, which are fraught 
with a charm not possessed by any of their present-day counterparts. 

Ninety miles below Richmond, on the James River, is situated the estate known 
as Lower Brandon, the ancient home of the Harrison family, and although the 
mansion itself does not compare in many respects with the others in this section of 
the country, it is famed, by reason of the loveliness of its surroundings, as one 
of the most beautiful country-seats in the world. The setting in which this quaint 
old house is placed constitutes a masterpiece of landseape gardening which will not 
suffer by comparison with any of the achievements of the present day. The bluff 
on which the mansion stands is located fully two hundred feet back from the river, 
and spread out before the house is a wonderful green tapestry, the figures in which 
are formed by hedges of box fully a century and a half old. 

The mansion, which is over two hundred feet in length, was partially destroyed 
by fire more than a century ago, and was rebuilt from designs furnished by Thomas 
Jefferson. However, the two wings remain precisely as they were when originally 
erected, in 1712. The house has two fronts, one piazza facing the river, and the 
other opening toward the public road, with which it is connected by an aisle of 
stately trees whose branches meet overhead. The collection of paintings at Lower 


Brandon is notable, including some good examples of Van Dyck and other famous 
artists. 
An estate which, in architectural classification, is entitled to rank with the 


colonial mansions of Virginia, is Mount Airy, the seat of the elder branch of the 
Calvert family. In a sense, the hand of time has seemingly remained motionless 
for a century at Mount Airy, and the daily life there at the present time not less 
than the furnishings of the old mansion remind the visitor of the atmosphere of 
the era of the Revolution. The manor-house has the two-story portico, which is a 
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THE PARLOR AT SHIRLEY 


distinguishing feature of many old plantation homes, and on the walls yet hang 
full-length portraits of the prominent members of the Calvert family. 

At almost all the old Virginia homes the kitchens and laundries were detached 
from the main manor-house. At Mount Vernon the kitchen is connected with the 
dining-room by a covered colonnade, and at Westover and Brandon passages afford 
communication between the two apartments. In some instances the kitchen was 
situated some distance away, and at one of the Carter mansions the culinary estab- 
lishment is situated fully a quarter of a mile from the mansion, as it was the custom 
in the old days to have a colored boy ride on horseback to the dining-room with 
each course in a warmer. The wings, which are to be found connected with almost 
all of these old mansions, were designed for the accommodation of chance guests, 
whose entertainment was dictated by the universal rule of hospitality, but with 
whom the master of the estate was not sufficiently well acquainted to wish to ask 
them to occupy a room in the private portion of the house. 

It is to be sincerely regretted that many of these splendid manor-houses, price- 
less as architectural treasures, and the sole surviving relics of the old régime in 
the South, have suffered severely during the wars, particularly the Civil War, 
when soldiers carried off great quantities of the family heirlooms, which contrib- 
uted so much to the interest of the mansions. 














ROSE 


AND ELISEBETH IN 


A FLAT 


BY ELLA LOUISE TAYLOR 


HIS is the story of Rose and 
Elisebeth, and the flat where they 
spent two happy years before 
the little blind god beckoned them 
away to better years in homes of their 
own. It was a modest little apartment, 
only four rooms, but the accommodations 
seemed almost palatial after what Rose 
called the ‘‘exigencies of boarding.’’ 

Elisebeth, who was a teacher in one of 
the city high schools, rejoiced daily in 
the privacy which gave her long, quiet 
hours for study uninterrupted by the 
fluttering visits of the gossipy boarder; 
and Rose’s artist soul fairly reveled in 
the unprecedented privilege of leaving 
her unfinished studies out to dry without 
the dismal prospect of finding them 
ruined by the unwelcome attentions of 
the housemaid’s duster. How welcome 
was the relief from the raids of the 
boarder who borrowed and returned not 
and was unashamed, and how they 
‘“‘doted on the absence’’ of her who had 
a peculiar gift for opening other people’s 
packages, in defiance of a plainly written 
address, because she ‘‘thought they must 
be hers,’’ and the boarder who, like 
little Johnny, lived in chronic state of 
‘‘wanting to know.”’ 

Bonbons and toilet-water no longer 
disappeared mysteriously, the rooms 
were always warm, and could be suffi- 
ciently aired without evoking a protest 
from the landlady, clean towels and hot 
water were always to be had in abun- 


dance, and one might claim the bath- 
room daily for a morning tub without an 
overpowering sense of injustice toward 
one’s fellow-boarders causing one’s usual 
gait to deteriorate into a nervous, sneak- 
ing flight to and fro. Callers were no 
longer dismissed with a curt ‘‘not at 
home’’ because the maid felt disinclined 
to mount the stairs to deliver the card, 
and among the friends and acquain- 
tances to whom the simple hospitality of 
its Monday evenings was extended, the 
little flat became, as Fauntleroy said of 
his grandfather, a ‘‘universal favorite.’’ 

The flat was chosen on the second 
floor of an apartment building on a 
side street near the park; four light, 
well-proportioned rooms, with pantry, 
bath-room, one large closet, a private 
mail-box, and a basement storeroom. 
It was heated by steam, floors and wood- 
work had hard-wood finish, there were 
gas fixtures of brass in a pretty design 
holding candles, and the low, wide win- 
dows were hung with dark green shades. 
It was furnished with a pretty sideboard, 
a gas-stove, refrigerator, and medicine- 
chest. There was a public telephone in 
the building. The rent was twenty-five 
dollars a month. 

The rooms were all freshly tinted in 
the colors selected by the new tenants; 
and to avoid disappointment in the deco- 
rations, Rose got a color-card from a 
paint-shop and supplied the workmen 
with the shades she and Elisebeth had 
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THE HOUSE 


chosen, cutting the little color squares 
in half, and keeping one part herself to 
replace the not impossible loss of the 
other. 

The dining-room, which had two large 
south windows, was appropriated for a 
studio, and here the walls were tinted a 
soft dark olive-green, with buff cove and 
ceiling. This was purely a workroom, 
and was kept as simple as possible; it 
had neither rugs, curtains, nor bric-ai 
brac, and besides a few chairs, 
furniture except Elisebeth’s roomy work- 
ing desk and rack of text-books, and 
Rose’s easels and paint-boxes. The 
tiny hall was tinted to match the studio, 
and arug of black goatskin placed on 
the floor. The sitting-room and bed 
room were done in gray, pearl-gray on 
the walls, and silver-gray above. A 
large cotton rug in dark blue and white 
was bought for the sitting-room, and 
two small ones of gray goatskin for the 
bedroom. A Bagdad portiére was hung 
in the doorway between the sitting-room 
and hall, and one between the hall and 
studio. Curtains of dark blue and white 
cotton goods were made for the sitting- 
room windows, with a valance about 
eighteen inches deep entirely across the 
window at the top and narrow widths of 
the goods hanging straight to the floor 
on each side. As the material was very 
light, a small quantity of shot was run 
in the lower hems to hold the curtains 
in place. A cot with a home-made cover 
of blue and white cretonne made a com 
fortable couch, and was always ready to 
serve as a bed for the mother or the 
‘‘sister or the cousin or the aunt,’’ who 
oceasionally visited the city for a few 
days’ shopping or recreation. In this 
room Elisebeth placed her beautiful little 
mahogany writing-desk with its dainty 
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BEAUTIFUL 


carved chair. Inexpensive book-shelves, 
with their precious volumes, a small 
table holding magazines and a reading- 
lamp, two easy-chairs, a small rocking- 
ehair, and a low Indian stool with a 
plump red cushion completed the furni- 
ture. Two bits of Rose’s work in water- 
colors, one a marine, the other a portrait 
head, hung on the walls, also a beautiful 
copy of Thayer’s ‘‘Caritas,’’ a tiny print 
of Lerolle’s ‘‘Shepherdess,’’ and a fine 
photograph of Breton’s ‘‘Song of the 
Lark,’’ under which Rose had copied 
these lines from ‘‘The Path of the 
Storm’’: ‘‘The marks in her hands and 
the lines in her face are part of her love- 
liness; for they give to hera beauty that 
is only seen in those who, bending over 
their task in life, no matter how bitter 
it may be, look up and take courage.”’ 
The bric-A-brac consisted of a small 
plaster cast of the ‘‘Winged Victory,”’’ 
two vases for flowers, a small clock, a 
tiny Rookwood bowl for matches, and a 
fern and a flowering plant in the win- 
dow. 

Two small iron bedsteads were placed 
in the bedroom, with a birch chiffonier 
belonging to Rose, and two shirt-waist 
boxes covered in pink and green cre- 
tonne, which not only eked out the 
accommodations of the closet, but also 
served for seats. A tiny table held 
devotional books, and above it hung 
Elisebeth’s Madonna, a photograph of 
Bouguerean’s ‘‘Notre Dame des Anges.’’ 
The windows in the room were hung 
with ruffled curtains of dotted muslin, 
tied back with bands of rosettes of 
pink ribbon. The chiffonier top had 


a pink pad with a muslin cover. 

As few meals besides breakfast were 
taken at home, the little kitchen served 
admirably for dining-room as well. 











ROSE AND ELISEBETH IN A FLAT 


Both the girls took their noon meal in 
lunch-rooms near where they taught, 
and Sunday dinner in a little café in the 
neighborhood of the church which they 
attended. A weekly concert and lecture 
course occupied two evenings, and on 
those nights they took supper down 
town. Baked beans with brown bread 
and a custard pie, delivered regularly 
from the delicatessen store, made an 
acceptable supper once each week, and 
soup, usually oyster stew, with fresh 
crackers, cheese, and fruit, served on 
another evening. Roast chicken, cold 
boiled ham, delicious rolls, and nicely 
made salads could be bought at the deli- 
catessen store and made the other meals 
possible with but very little cooking. 
Breakfast was always a simple meal, 
and the girls took turns, a month at a 
time, rising half an hour early to pre- 
pare it. A palatable cereal, boiled or 
poached eggs, fruit, and cocoa with toast 
or rolls was all that was served, and the 
one who prepared the meal also cleared 
it away and rearranged the kitchen while 
the other aired the rooms, regulated the 
heat, and attended to the dusting and 
bed-making. Arrangements were made 
with the janitor’s wife to do the cleaning 
and laundry work, and goods delivered 
while Rose and Elisebeth were absent 
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were left in her care. One of the great- 
est annoyances in their housekeeping 
was the irregular hours at which the ice 
was delivered; and for women who must 
spend most of every day away from 
home it would be a great convenience if 
arrangements could be made with a 
neighbor to use part of her ice-box and 
share the expense of the ice in return. 

After the furniture was bought the 
expenses of living were about the same 
that boarding had been, and might even 
have been less had a smaller flat or 
one less desirably located been chosen. 
Such home-making, however, is not for 
women who ‘‘just hate housework,’’ and 
would find the simple house duties re- 
quired irksome, for to keep a maid would 
begin a series of additional cares and 
expenses which would destroy all the 
charm of the little home. Neither is it 
for very young girls, for they cannot 
afford to dispense with the protection 
which a home among older women alone 
ean give. Nor is it for strangers, not 
only because the location of the desir- 
able residence districts is unknown to 
them, but because, without a circle of 
friends and acquaintances, such a mode 
of life in a city would result in an iso- 
lation which could not fail to be both 
unhealthy and unhappy. 
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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 








R. CHARLES H. BEBB has 
M built, in Seattle, for Mr. Daniel 

Kelleher, a house which is 
simple in design, admirable in pro- 
portion, and original in conception. 
He faced the problem of a city house in 
a comparatively small lot, which was yet 
large enough to admit of light on all 
sides. Mr. Bebb has solved it with 
much tact, and produced a house which 
has absolutely no superfluous ornament. 
It is at once recognized, however, as a 
livable house—a house which is a home; 
and any one seeing it would know in a 
moment that the owner and his archi- 
tect must have individuality and char- 
acter. There is a simple dignity about 
the exterior which is immediately effect- 
Ive. . 

The first story is built of brick in 
Flemish bond, the brick being selected 
red common brick, with all the headers 
practically black, as taken from near the 


arch 1n the kiln. 
variety to the coloring of the brick which 
is much more attractive than the usual 


This gives a certain 


monotony. The second story is of 
shingle, with mold strips every three 
courses, giving agreeable shadows, once 
again to break the monotony. The ver- 
tical walls of the shingles on the second 
floor, on the gables and dormers, are 
stained with deep brown, and afterwards 
oiled with boiled oil. The roof is painted 
a deep moss-green, and the trimmings 
around the windows and all the finish of 
the outside are painted white. 

The ceiling of the porch is colored a 
warm yellow, which gives a very cheer- 
ful appearance to the entrance, even in 
the dull weather so common in Seattle. 
In the photographs, which were taken 
soon after the house was finished, the 
place looks rather bare, as the shrubs 
and vines have had little chance of soften- 
ing it. Later on, these touches of green 
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THE HALLWAY 


will make a material difference in the 
effect of the place as a whole. 

In entering the house one recognizes 
at once that the interior was designed 
for comfort. Here, too, the architect 
has wisely abandoned ornament, except 
where it is the natural outgrowth of 
architectural necessities. The hall is 
severely plain, yet well proportioned, 
and with the design of its woodwork 
carefully thought out. All of the wood 
is stained old Flemish, and the walls are 
a deep pumpkin-yellow, while the ceiling 
here, as in all the rooms, is of a warm 
ivory tint. The rugs are oriental, with 
warm tones of reds and browns, which 
work in admirably with the colors of the 
background. 


The library, which is large and forms 
the living-room of the house, is com- 
fortable and cheerful. The woodwork 
is stained a very deep green, finished in 
shellac and rubbed down, while the walls 
are covered with a Pompeiian red ingrain 
paper. The mantel, which is a bit heavy 
for the character of the room, is of 
Roman brick, in the deepest shade of 
red, and it forms a good background for 
the old pistols and cutlasses which are 
hung against it. There are touches of 
brass, also, which relieve its somber- 
ness. Here, as in all the rooms of the 
main floor, there is a wide molding of 
wood at the cove. The furniture is of 
mahogany, and the curtains are of deli- 
eate muslin. 








THE LIVING-ROOM 
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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES 


The dining-room is quite different in 
character, inasmuch as the woodwork is 
enameled in white with a little chrome- 
yellow in it. There is a high wainscot- 
ing in white, and above it the walls are 
of deep green. The furniture is colonial, 
in solid mahogany—the real thing, as 
many of the pieces here and in other 
rooms are family heirlooms. The side- 
board is a particularly beautiful thing, 
one of those roomy, capacious sideboards 
that our ancestors, puritan as they were, 
were fond of. Some of the silver, also, 
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has stood the test of time, and on the 
mantel is a row of antique colonial plates, 
each of which has a history. 

The house throughout shows a great 
deal of thought, and a careful regard for 
the effect of the thing as a whole. The 
comfort of the rooms, however, is not 
sacrificed for this result, and one does 
not find here a library without books 
or a dining-room without china. The 
photographs show that the place is in- 
habited, and inhabited by a man of 
character. 





FLOORS AND THEIR COVERINGS 


for cleanliness in housekeeping, 
being unwilling to devote life 
wholly to the interminable serub- 
bing of the Dutch, yet manage to care 
for their hard-wood floors to perfection. 
They are never washed, but after the 
rugs are removed, every particle of dust 
is absorbed by the dry soft cloths with 
which the floors are rubbed. When the 
high polish becomes dim, it is renewed 
by an application of wax, but this is 
carefully applied by a professional, 
rarely by the house servants. Crude 
petroleum on a woolen cloth will cleanse 
any floor more successfully than water, 
and after it has been applied for several 
hours, every particle of the oil should be 
removed by rubbing the floor very thor- 
oughly with an old scrub-brush covered 
with a woolen cloth. Many excellent 
preparations may be bought for waxing 
floors, but a half-pint of paraffine oil to 
each quart of petroleum makes a simple 
and excellent polish. Very dirty spots 
may be removed with turpentine, but an 
extra coat of wax will be necessary on 
the places where it has been used. 
At this season it is well to avail one’s 
self of the cleansing properties of snow 


Te French while not distinguished 


for oriental rugs, as too frequent beating 
and shaking is likely to weaken their 
fabric. A thorough sweeping, out of 
doors, with a liberal supply of snow, 
brightens them wonderfully, and if 
nature is grudging of snow, damp salt 
is a good substitute. Some use a mix- 
ture of cornmeal and salt, but the corn- 
meal is sometimes thought to attract 
mice by its odor. For the weekly clean- 
ing of carpets, a half-tumbler of spirits 
of turpentine in a basin of water is ex- 
cellent, and should be applied by dipping 
the broom in the mixture and lightly 
brushing the carpet after the more vigor- 
ous sweeping has been completed. Tur- 
pentine is an enemy to moths of all 
kinds, but when these destroyers of 
domestic peace have actually appeared, 
the carpet should at once be removed 
and thoroughly cleaned, preferably at a 
steam cleaner’s. The floor may be disin- 
fected, and old-fashioned housekeepers 
sprinkle red pepper over it before the 
carpet is replaced. This is death to the ~ 
moths, and incidentally rather wearing 
on the carpet-layer, who would doubtless 
prefer a solution of something more 
scientific and less penetrating—presum- 
ably Platt’s chlorides. 
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COMMONPLACE ORIGINALITY IN HOUSE-FURNISHING 


BY BENJAMIN ESTEN 


LL our houses are unconventional 
A in precisely the same way. We 

have the drawing-room done in 
green, the library in red and mahog- 
any, with an imitation Rookwood lamp 
on the table, and the dining-room in 
Flemish oak. We set apart our stuffi- 
est room fora den, with a cozy corner 
made up of ‘‘something Oriental,’’ and 
two or three dozen small pictures plas- 
tering the walls; the Queen Louisas, 
Countess Potockas, and Gibson Girls 
have been replaced by Sargent’s Hosea, 
Rembrandt, and the Golden Stairs. In 
specific cases certain of these details may 
vary, but I think I have drawn truth- 
fully a type of those houses which we 
call well furnished and original. Why 
is it that all our houses can be repre- 
sented by a type? The reason is not 
hard to find: mahogany furniture, dens, 
and picture-plastered walls are the fash- 
ion just now, and by one of the danger- 
ous manifestations which attend our 
peculiarly American strenuous life, we 
like to be very much, head over ears, in 
the fashion. Persons have said to me, 
“But I like Sargent’s Hosea; why 
should I not have it upon my walls?’ 
It may be true that we like Sargent’s 
Hosea, but beyond the likes which we 
have in common with all our neighbors, 
we have certain ones not shared by 
them. It is these peculiar likes of ours 
that go to make up our individualities, 
and our houses should, I think, express 
these individualities. 


We all want our houses to be fashion- 
ably furnished. But the new fashions 
in furniture may not at all express these 
individualities of ours. I know an old 
couple who would appear utterly out of 
place in surroundings of mock antique 
chairs and Burbank Indians. Then 
again, furniture is rather a permanent 
thing. We are not expected to change 
it as we do our clothes; yet that is what 
we all want to do; we are ashamed of 
the old tables and chairs. Now, unless 
we can buy all new furniture, and that 
of the very best, we had better stick to 
the old. A weathered oak Morris chair 
in the same room with a marble-toppetl 
center-table is a bit incongruous. I do 
not mean that when it is necessary to 
buy a new chair we must buy one made 
in the twenty-year-old style of our other 
chairs, but I do mean that we should not 
buy a chair in the extreme, aggress- 
ively new style. Further than this, 
mock antique and imitation colonial fur- 
niture are so obviously a sham, and so 
aggressively presumptuous, that a house 
full of them must necessarily appear 
vulgar. Our old furniture gives a cer- 
tain air to our houses, which the new, 
unless it is the genuine article, can never 
do. Inthese days, when the new shapes 
are being made in the cheapest woods, 
and with the most slovenly workman- 
ship, the old furniture is the truly un- 
conventional. 

This common striving after the same 
sort of originality is also illustrated by 
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our pictures and china. Since Rook- 
wood and cloisonné, Tiffany glass 
and brasses, are being widely affected 
these days, one woman I know has 
placed upon her piano one article of 
each of these different kinds; from 
necessity, two of these articles had to be 
imitations. Beyond the very question- 
able taste of placing four large orna- 
ments upon a piano, this illustration 
shows how, in our desire to have every 
piece of our furnishings fashionable, we 
have a piece of every fashion in furnish- 
ings, and that in order to do this, we 
must buy cheap imitations of these fash- 
ions. This last difficulty is brought 
about also by the way in which we hang 
our pictures. The rule nowadays is 
dozens of small pictures with the least 
possible wall space between them. In 
order to meet the demand, most of us 
must ‘‘fill in’’ with very poor pictures. 
Further, so large a mass of pictures is 
very wearying. Psychologically, it is a 
fact that we cannot look at any one of 
these pictures without being distracted 
by the others, and that if we look at 
them as a whole, the brain is woefully 
wearied by having to take in so hetero- 
geneous a field ata glance. These pic- 
ture-covered walls are also wearying 
from a physiological point of view. 
Physiologists and estheticians agree in 
the restful effect of certain colors. A 
large extent of wall done in some soft 
color, with one good, simply framed pic- 
ture in the center, has a peculiarly rest- 
ful influence upon the nerves, which the 
other sort of wall entirely lacks. 
Neither the furniture nor the pictures 
so aptly illustrates the affirmation that 
our originality is conventional as do our 
“‘dens.’’ We establish a den with the 
conscious purpose that it shall be rest- 
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ful, original, and representative of our- 
selves, and yet the ‘‘den’’ or cozy corner 
or study of each one of us is precisely 
like the ‘‘den’’ of his neighbor. If any 
room should exercise the restful influ- 
ence, it is the ‘‘den,’’ the room with 
the cozy corner; yet, in no room in 
the house do we find such a profusion 
of worthless pictures and knickknacks. 
Every den I have ever seen aspires to be 
oriental in suggestion. I can see reason 
in having an oriental room only in the 
many-chambered mansion of a widely 
traveled man; there is certainly no rea- 
son in having a bad imitation of one in 
a five-room flat done in quarter-sawed 
oak; it’s just a bit incongruous. 

I can best sum up what I have said 
by describing a truly individual room. 
It is the bedroom of a man. The 
room is perhaps ten feet square, with one 
small window and dull red walls. There 
are an iron bedstead, two chairs, and a 
dressing-stand of bird’s-eye maple, and 
a low bookease of four shelves, about 
three feet wide. The two lower shelves 
are filled with college text-books, the 
two upper by volumes of Stevenson, 
Browning, Carlyle, Whitman, Tolstoi, 
and a few others. On the wall above 
the bookease are three small portraits of 
Stevenson, Browning, and Carlyle. The 
dresser, standing next to the bookcase, 
is covered with a few toilet articles and 
five or six photographs. From one of 
the dresser-posts hang some dance-pro- 
grams and foot-ball score-cards. On 
the wall opposite the bed are hung three 
framed portraits of certain members of 
the man’s family. There is nothing 
more in the room, and yet the room 
appears restful, unconventional, and 
above all, distinctly indicative of the 
owner’s personality. 














LINES TO A NEWCOMB VASE 


BY JANE GREY ROGERS 








Upon a standard Japanese, 

With dower but the charm to please, 
O Newcomb vase, wilt thou reveal 
That secret strength I somehow feel? 


Teach me those subtle harmonies, 

That I may tune my life’s harsh keys 

To gentler motives, sweeter themes, 

And quicken nobler thoughts and 
dreams; 

For oh! thy very presence seems 

Alive with feeling—sordid schemes 

Sink back abashed, and lo! instead, 

The full, free faith of days long dead. 

Soft shadows tremble as I pass 

With light step o’er the dewy grass 

Into the land of nevermore 

And hear my heart sing as of yore. 


I feel again the balmy breeze, 

Breathe deep of fragrant piney trees, 

And hear the bayou murmur low 

Its calm content to lakeward fiow. 

The twilight veil of misty haze, 

The tender glimpse of far-off ways 

Of peace, speak from thy cool, green 
glaze 

Like verdant verse of fresh fair days. 


Perchance some slender Creole maid 
In shaping thee hath somehow laid 
A spell upon thee ere, half-sad, 

She sent thee forth to make men glad. 
I seem to see her earnest face, 

Her pliant fingers as they trace 


Thy form with sweet, unconscious 
grace ; 

The soft dark eyes that watchful 
burned 

While fast the wizard wheel was 
turned. 


I catch the gentle words she sung, 
A dream-song in her mother-tongue, 
A song that sank to silent prayer 
Awhile she worked with holiest care 
And placed her superscription there. 


What tender yearnings fashioned 
thee, 
Thou keepest these a mystery ; 


What deep heart-throbs of weal or 
woe 

I know not, nor would wish to know; 

I feel that through her loving breast 

There. shot a pang, though uncon- 
fessed, 

When to the ordeal’s fiery test 

She offered thee, spite nature’s cries 

To art’s stern laws, her sacrifice. 





Ah! purged indeed of self’s gross 
thought, 

Her fancy’s image purely wrought, 

Thou art to me a holy thing, 

Love’s highest laws interpreting. 


Yea, Newcomb vase, not merely earth, 
3ut stamped with a diviner birth, 
Thou art a spirit shrined in clay, 
Thy gospel beauty, and thy way 
Leads onward under faith’s clear ray. 

















The Paintings of Cecilia Beaux 


BY PAULINE KING 


HE power of the art of the por- 
trait-painter is one that success- 
ive generations are obliged to 
acknowledge, and while certain forms 
of painting appeal much more to the 
tastes of one time than another, there 
can be but little change of attitude 
toward the living likenesses that the 
great artists have imprinted upon their 
canvases. Outside of the favorite topic 
of the mother and child, many of the 
ambitious religious paintings by famous 
hands are quite out of sympathy with 
the feeling of the present generation. 
Yet this cannot possibly be said of the 
portraits of the same epochs. One needs 
not be very deeply versed in art to find 
one’s self fairly captivated by Moroni’s 
wonderful ‘‘Sailor’’ in the National Gal- 
lery; and the record that Holbein’s mar- 
velous pencil made of Henry VIII. and 
the men and women of his time is more 
vivid than any page of history; while 
across the channel Van Dyck, Hals, 
Titian, Rembrandt, Velasquez, all add to 
the great human pageant that seems as 
real and living in all the qualities of soul 
and spirit as of form. 

The nineteenth century, though it has 
acknowledged limitations in religious 
and imaginative painting, has not been 
found lacking in this particular field, 
and amongst the most distinguished 
contemporary portrait-painters must 
be included certain Americans, than 


whom, led by Mr. Whistler, none rank 
higher. 

In this very exclusive order Cecilia 
Beaux must be included. Amongst 
women who devote themselves to the 
brush, she is the leader; and waiving all 
thought of sex distinction, her brother 
artists are proud to acknowledge that 
her talents carry her into the first rank. 

The writer, who is very familiar with 
the facts of the artist’s career, can think 
of nothing pleasanter than the appreci- 
ation and recognition that have been ac- 
corded at every step onward that she 
has made. The attitude of the art world 
has been to hail with enthusiasm the 
exhibition of such striking talents. The 
honors, prizes, and dignities awarded to 
her both in this country and Europe 
make a formidable list, and the criti- 
cisms of a most flattering nature, print- 
ed in American and Parisian journals, 
would fill a good-sized serap-book. The 
best of all is, that there is no advertise- 
ment about this: it is the genuine ex- 
pression of the art societies, critics, and 
others whose opinions are of value. It 
is no more thanisdue. One never hears 
any one suggesting that Miss Beaux 
has had more than her share of praise. 
And when it is remembered how many 
a talented soul has gone to his grave 
unrecognized, unrequited, heartbroken, 
when the bitter struggles endured by 
women who desired to become profes- 
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sional artists only a few decades ago are 
recalled, what a beautiful contrast this 
is! what a matter for thankfulness! 
Miss Beaux’s style waits upon that of 
no greater artist in halting imitation, as 
is so markedly to be noted of women 
who follow the arts. The lessons taught 
by this or that old master or contempo- 
rary have be taken in a perfectly 
legitimate w and molded into a fresh 


individual Literature and art are 
an endles % subtle influences, and 
while M. .4x shares this common 


heritage, her personality is not absorbed 
by it. 

In speaking of her as being identified 
with the broad and liberal methods that 
impressionism has inaugurated, this 
does not mean that the term is accepted 
in the limitations set by any one master’s 
work, but by the progressive intention 
that lay behind the achievement that has 
been carried on and developed, and will 
be so carried on and developed by many 
another talented hand in the future. 

As Manet owed a great deal to Velas- 
quez, Whistler to Manet, and Sargent 
to Whistler, so Miss Beaux is probably 
more indebted to Sargent than to any 
one else for a searching light upon char- 
acter, and the intention of gaining this 
regardless of sacrifices. While her 
study of character is too profound to 
have elements of prettifying or ideali- 
zation, it does not go to the opposite 
extreme, and by undue emphasis give a 
likeness that is so lacking in beauty as 
to be rather repellent—too often the 
case, alas! in the search for truth, and 
yet as distinctly sinning against the 
canons and proprieties of art as do the 
formless repetitions that result from a 
too superficial study of nature. 

Even the plainest person has a charm, 
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an atmosphere, a relieving human some- 
thing that keeps him from being a mon- 
ster. This human quality is eminently 
characteristic of the manner in which 
Miss Beaux presents a likeness. One 
sees in her conceptions that her mind is 
too well poised to allow exaggeration, 
too sane for eccentricity, too full of 
watchful dignity to be trivial; and one 
guesses at the strong, fine woman who 
is as interesting as the talented artist. 
In an exhibition where one of Miss 
Beaux’s portraits is hung, it is one of 
the first things that is seen on entering, 
one of the last before leaving. That 
it is prominently placed to honor the 
distinguished painter does not account 
for this in any great measure. Wherever 
it would be hung it would attract atten- 
tion, so strong, interesting, and vital 
are her impressions. The freedom of 
brush-work is astonishing, pigments and 
strokes are used in any way that will 
give the desired effect. Every canvas 
displays a remarkably unhampered tech- 
nique,changing and varying for purposes 
of expression, giving breadth and force, 
united with exquisite delicacy. 

So thorough a lover of natural appear- 
ances does not rely upon the elegance of 
fine clothes or stately and unusual sur- 
roundings to give the understanding 
that she is painting gentlemen, gentle- 
women, and their children. The air of 
good breeding is unmistakable; and Miss 
Beaux’s girls in their simple muslins, 
matrons in the usual garb of home life, 
little boys with their rough every-day 
suits, and tiny folks with their plain 
white frocks and odd little hats and bon- 
nets have a finer distinction than rich 
garments could give them. The artist 
prefers what is usual, becoming, and 
characteristic ; and painting the face with 
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the most vivid realization, she makes all 
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her great natural charm and beautiful 


else on the canvas subservient to this coloring heightened by her magnificent 
with a sense of compositional quality costume. 


that is exceptionally satisfying. 
delicacy that 
is added to 
this cannot be 
too greatly 
insisted upon. 
The little lov- 
able charac- 
ters of small 
children are 
imprinted on 
their faces. 
The intellee- 
tual charm 
that distin- 
guishes Amer- 
ican women 
has never been 
more charm- 
ingly trans- 
lated. 

Of course, 
as the prefer- 
ence in cos- 
tume lies 
mainly with 
the taste of 
the sitter, 
Miss Beaux 
cannot always 
confine her- 
self to the 
simplicity 
that she pre- 
fers; then, her splendid technique is 
nothing daunted by textures of gleam- 
ing satin and soft velvet, patterns of 
rich lace, and the garniture of evening 
toilettes. Of this side of Miss Beaux’s 
skill one recalls the portrait of Mrs. 
Robert Abbe, typical grand dame, with 
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While Miss Beaux is never idle and fin- 
ishes a num- 
ber of pictures 
every season, 
the illustra- 
tions to this 
article are not 
of very recent 
date, norcould 
such be ob- 
tained; for 
very often 
these have 
gone from the 
studio to be 
the treasured 
possessions of 
the families 
which ordered 
them, and 
their owners 
will not allow 
exhibition or 
reproduction. 

But though 
familiar, the 
five illustra- 
tions are of 
such an order 
of excellence 
that they can 
be seen again 
and again 
without be- 
coming wearisome: rather, there is an 
added pleasure in the repetition. Their 
beauties unfold; what one thought of 
them at the first view continues to be 
the opinion, strengthened into deeper 
conviction. 

It is a pleasant task to follow the steps 
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by which this eminent woman has 
attained such an enviable position. The 
reserve, the quiet force, the strength of 
purpose in her work, are repeated in her 
career. Born in Philadelphia, her first 
instruction was given by her aunt, Mrs. 
Thomas A. Janvier, the practical results 
of which was drawing upon stone for 
illustrating United States geographical 
reports, and later, when painting with 
Mr. William Sartain, an advance was 
made to children’s portraits, copied on 
porcelain from photographs. By these 
slow and hampered ways a beginning in 
artistic work was at last made, and a 
canvas called ‘‘The Last Days of In 
fancy’’ received the Mary Smith prize 
at the Philadelphia Academy, and was 
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exhibited in other cities. Later, when 
the opportunity came for studying in 
Paris, Miss Beaux’s unflagging energy 
and earnestness, as well as the remark- 
able merit of her class-work, awakened 
the greatest interest amongst the artists 
to whose ateliers she belonged, and she 
also met with most flattering encourage- 
ment from the American artists resident 
in France. 

It was in 1892 that the portrait of Dr. 
Grier, remarkable delineation of a clever 
professional man, made a distinct sensa- 
tion. 

When ‘‘Ernesta’’ appeared, in 1899, 
the interest deepened into assurance. 
Miss Beaux’s place near the top of the 
ladder was unassailable. Not only 
every form of appreciation to 
which she is eligible in this 
country has since been offered to 
her, but the recognition with 
which she has been met abroad 
has been quite as flattering. At 
the Salon of the Champs de Mars, 
1896, her work was accorded the 
coveted privilege of an ample 
space where her whole exhibit 
could be seen together. This 
group included the portrait of 
Dr. Grier, ‘“‘A New England 
Woman,’’ now owned by the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, ‘‘Cynthia,’”’ ‘‘Er- 
nesta,’’ ‘‘Sita and Sarita,’’ and 
the very beautiful canvas called 
“The Dreamer,’’ distinguished 
by its atmosphere of the ideal. 

The distinction of the seven 
canvases roused a storm of crit- 
icism and flattering comment; 
too often, to the French mind, 
even our most notable artists but 
reproduce the clever mannerisms 
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gained by years of study in 
Paris, and there is nothing be- 
hind that is temperamental, 
original, orsincere. These three 
qualities were too apparently 
the very essence of Miss 
Beaux’s art to be called into 
question. 

Amongst a number of most 
quotable opinions of leading 
critics which appeared in the 
journals at the time, one cannot 
forbear repeating the so often 
repeated comment made by M. 
Henri Rochefort, so truthfully 
do his words convey the enthu- 
siasm felt by the mass of his 
colleagues. ‘‘l am compelled to 
admit,’’ writes Mr. Rochefort, 
‘‘not without some chagrin, that 
not one of our female artists, 
Mile. Abbema included, is strong 
enough to compete with the lady 
who has given us this year the 
portrait of Dr. Grier. Compo- 
sition, flesh, texture, even draw- 
ing—everything is there, with- 
out affectation and without seek- 
ing for effect.’’ 

The simplicity of surround- 
ings and detail, dwelt upon earlier in this 
article, was a source of the most naive 
astonishment to the nation accustomed 
to the display of the rich traveling 
American. 

Our artist did her country loyal ser- 
vice in introducing finer types, with the 
ordinary every-day appearance of per- 
sons of good family the world over. 
Her .muslin-clad maidens, with their 
fresh, intellectual faces, did much to 
dispel the extraordinary illusions in- 
dulged in by people on the Continent, 
who seem to think that from birth 
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SITA AND SARITA 


American girls wear velvet and dia- 
monds. How delightfully the small 
‘‘Ernesta’’ refutes any such nonsensical 
ideas. The simplest plain frock, her 
little starched bonnet pushed back from 
her forehead, the delicate tones of white, 
and of her colorless, large-eyed face, set 
against the slightly deepening tones of 
the nurse’s white apron. Of all be- 
wildering personalities in children, who 
ean fail to love her adorable childish- 
ness? 

What admirable art that could invest 
a likeness of this most difficult age with 
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the indefinable and elusive suggestions 
that touch the heart of the spectator, 
and make one feel glad, seeing the pic 
ture in exhibitions, that the little maid, 
so helpless and appealing, has not been 
sent out into the world alone to face the 
multitude, but can cling to the protect- 
ing hand of her faithful nurse. 

“‘Cynthia,’’ a vivacious likeness of an 
older child, with greater pronouncement 
of color, shows Miss Beaux’s mastery of 
clever technique, carried to such an ex 
tent that it seems almost a satisfactory 
end in itself. Yet, as a fact worthy of 
remark, the child’s family is not more 
proud of it as a work of art than as a 
most speaking and truthful likeness. 

In ‘‘Sita and Sarita’’ there is again 
a fine study in effects of white. The 
dark-haired girl has a most charming, 
artistic relation with the black cat 
perched upon her shoulder. There is 
here, in character, pose, composition, 
every part that goes to make up the 
effect, something so harmonious that 
any alteration or improvement would 
seem to be a grievous fault. This feel 
ing of wholeness of the artist’s concep- 
tion strongly rendered into one perfect 
umpression is one of the most difficult as 
it. is one of the most satisfying and en 
during of artistic qualities—a quality 
which the old masters enjoyed in a mar 
velous degree. When to these portraits 
—the descriptions of which the reader 
ean follow in the illustrations—memory 
adds three more equally important, the 
impression made at the French capital is 
not to be wondered at; the final court of 
appeal as it is in art matters to-day, 
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how could the judgment have been other- 
wise? 

Since that time how carefully Miss 
Beaux has continued to be the earnest 
worker, the untiring student, the artistic 
soul, devoted to her art and living for its 
ends. Though no one child portrait has 
ever eclipsed ‘‘Ernesta,’’ yet so happy 
have been many others that the com- 
parison seems scarcely necessary, and 
the artist stands almost unrivaled in 
this field. Of later achievement that 
the world has seen and admired, the 
notable ‘‘Dorothea and Francesca’’ 
(1898) is an illustrious example. This 
shows a tall girl with her curls still 
hanging around her face, yet with a long 
gown, the ample folds of which hang in 
graceful lines around her young form. 
She is gracefully poised, dancing some 
kind of a fancy measure with her little 
sister, who is earnestly attending to her 
steps. The canvas excels in beauty of 
composition, in decorative impression, 
in esthetic charm. The difficult mo- 
mentary action has been met in a most 
artistic way, and the rhythmic lines of 
the figures give the sense of harmony of 
some utterly sweet chord of music. 

Writing of this painting at the time, 
the author expressed her belief that if 
the work of any American woman was 
added to the few examples of American 
art in the great collection in the Luxem- 
bourg gallery, this would surely be 
Cecilia Beaux’s. Matured judgment 
does not make this prophecy seem too 
enthusiastic, but rather has brought the 
conviction that it is three years nearer 
its fulfilment. 
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THE VALUE OF OLD CHINA 


BY RALPH WARREN BURNHAM 


ANY inquiries frequently ap- 
M pear in THE House BEAUTIFUL 

relative to the value of old 
china and ceramics, and especially in 
the line of historic pieces; i. e., those 
bearing designs of historic buildings, 
landscapes, ships, ete., which appear 
chiefly on blue Staffordshire and Liver- 
pool ware. 

I have always found that in reply to 
such inquiries no definite price has been 
given; nor can it be. It depends upon 
many things. I have often found old, 
rare, historic plates in some little town 
in New Hampshire or Maine, for which 
a few cents was all that their owners 
asked, while these same plates could not 
be purchased in Salem or Boston for as 
many dollars. 

There is no fixed value for such plates, 
and many will pay the large prices of 
the city dealer, while others will wait in 
hope of finding in some obseure village, 
while on a summer vacation, the much 
desired design. 

It is true, nevertheless, that in city 
antique stores an average price prevails, 
and it is seldom we find in such shops 
much variance in the price of the same 
design. These prices have been estab- 
lished ‘‘under the hammer,’’ 
tions came upon the market. 


as eollee- 


At a sale in Boston, a month or two 
ago, the following prices were realized, 
and will in the future be conceded as 
values for each design. The sale con- 
sisted largely of listed Staffordshire 
blues, Liverpool jugs, both Masonic and 
historic, and other rare pieces. 

A State House Platter, with cows on 
Common and eagle border, by John 
Stubbs, brought $55. 

Washington Apotheosis Pitcher, with 
States border, by Clews, brought $60, 
the highest price realized. The jug was 
of Liverpool, twelve inches high, con- 
dition perfect. 

Pitcher five inches high, New York 
City Hall on one side, reverse side 
Massachusetts state capitol, brought $28. 

Other pitchers went for $27, $30, $37, 
and $56 each. 

One Liverpool Jug, repaired with new 
handle, brought $8. 

A Masonic Pitcher, with the Knights 
Templars’ design, eight and one-half 
inches high, repaired by riveting and 
supplied with new handle, brought, in 
this condition, $28. 

A Masonie Punch-Bowl went for $10, 
and another Masonic Pitcher brought 
$25, and four others $10 each. 

A States Platter, by Clews, fourteen 
inches long, view of Washington’s 
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home, Mount Vernon, with Washington 
in medallion, and allegorical and Ma- 
sonic designs, was knocked down for 
$46; others at $10.50 and $12.50 each. 

Nahant Hotel Plate, by Stubbs, eagle 
border, $18. 

Fairmount Park Platter, by Stubbs, 
eagle border, $16. 

Landing of Lafayette Platter, by 
Clews, brought $15.50. 

Harvard College Soup Plate, $28. 

Plate with New York coat of arms, by 
T. Mayer, brought $31. 

Two Plates, Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, by Wood, $26. 

Plates—Landing of the Pilgrims, by 
Enoch Wood, $14.50; City Hall, New 
York, by Stubbs, $17.50; Landing of 
Lafayette, by Clews, $18; Union Line 
Hudson River Steamboat, by Wood, 
$15.25; Chatham Street, Boston, $15; 
Boston State House, by Stubbs, $15; 
Octagon Church, Boston, by Ridgway, 
$15; Table Rock, Niagara, by Wood, 
$14.50; LaGrange, the residence of the 
Marquis Lafayette, $11; Pittsfield Elm, 
winter view, small size, by Clews, $14; 
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Sally, of Boston, a full rigged brig, 
$10.50; Marine Hospital, Louisville, 
Kentucky, by Woods, $10.50; Gilpins’ 
Mills on the Brandywine Creek, by 
Woods, $12.50; State House, Boston, 
Chaise, by Rodgers, $12; Hancock 
House, Boston, in black, by J. and J. 
Jackson, $12. 

Pitchers—Wolfe Pitcher, death of 
General Wolfe, ten and one-half inches 
high, $25; Commodore Preble Pitcher, 
portrait in oval and Preble’s squadron 
attacking Tripoli, August 3, 1804, $28; 
Commodore Perry’s victory, the Consti- 
tution in close action with the Guerriere, 
seven and one-half inches high, $25; 
Old English Teapot, printed in colors, 
$21, and a Leeds Pitcher, by George 
Walker, 1778, eight inches high, $13. 

Many of the foregoing pieces were in 
perfect condition; some, however, had 
blemishes, being chipped, cracked, or 
indented by knife marks. 

At the sale many distinguished buyers 
were present, and an eagerness to buy 
was clearly perceptible. Old china 
never loses its charm for collectors. 






























































ADAPTATION OF AN INGLENOOK IN AN ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE 


The solid constructional beams and posts and brackets give simplicity as well as strength. 
The upper portion of the hall is in oak and plaster, while the lower part is built of red sand-faced 
brick, very rich and varied in color. 
Drawn by Birch Burdette Long 
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THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 





House BEavTIFUL greets all good 

* people who have read the past 
numbers of the magazine; greetings to 
those who are now reading it; and also 
greetings to those who contemplate the 
reading of it in the good times to come. 

And here is a story: Once upon a 
time a good, gray clergyman, who had 
grown old in the faith, met a modern 
young man, in whom belief was neither 
spontaneous nor cultivated; the young 
man made a skeptical remark ; the clergy- 
man drew himself up to an impressive 
height, and delivered himself thus, 
‘‘Young man, there is no attitude in all 
the world so easy to assume as that of 
the cricket.’’ 

Inspired slip of thetongue! Truly there 
is a happy ease in the attitude of the 
cheerful cricket. It is agility in repose; 
within a domestic environment it still 
betrays an aptitude for speedy disap- 
pearance. The interchangeability of 
critic and cricket suggests innumerable 
opportunities. 

Hereafter, then, from the hearth of 
THE House BEavTIFUL the cricket will 
chirp forth his cheerful mind, and the 
critic will carp his carpings, each happy 
in the knowledge that at a wink the one 
can become the other, so that the burden 
of responsibility will fall to the ground 
between them. And in this duality the 
editorial ‘‘we’’ will find a fitting excuse. 
Hearths are the hearts of houses beauti- 
ful. There is the mud hearth trodden 
into smooth hollows by the pressure of 


T= cricket on the hearth of THE 


many feet, some of them bare—the feet 
of babes—some rough-shod, hobnailed 
and heavy, some uncertain in their 
tread—the feet of those that must have a 
staff to guide them. These mud hearths 
are permeated with history. 

The corn-cob pipe, smoked before the 
fire that flickers on the mud hearth, has 
a flavor of contentment not surpassed 
by that of the carved seafoam, that is 
gathering its coffee and amber hue 
smoked before glazed tiles and the 
asbestos log. 

The cricket loves best the brick hearth. 
There, lurking in the warmed crannies, 
seeing but unseen, he chirps forth his 
contentment. Pardon us, O Anacreon, 
if we substitute cricket for grasshopper 
and read you thus: 

Cricket, ‘‘oh happier far 

Than the happy gods you are; 

They share not their heaven, while you, 
Happy, make us happy, too.”’ 

Give us neither poverty nor riches, 
but if possible give us one little, black 
coated, tuneful cricket for our hearth. 

We have never heard a cricket’s mono- 
logue issuing forth from a glazed tile 
hearth. Why could not some one invent 
an automatic cricket, with an electric 
attachment, worked by a button with the 
foot (the button should be inconspicu- 
ous), and at its pressure the cricket 
would chirp, and chirp, or be unchirped 
at the will of the hearth-keeper. 

A little, shiny, agile cricket is not a 
humble nobody; his pedigree is so long 
that it would make that of the proudest 
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Colonial Dame seem like a 1902 calen- 
dar. Another distinction is his: he is 
said to attain in his musical range the 
highest note in nature. And not all 
unorganized are his efforts, either; his 
concerts, directed by some Thomas of a 
cricket genius, may be listened to by the 
silent-footed one on any sunny, late 
autumn day. Some one has written of 


‘A MUSICAL MOMENT 


‘‘A night of frost, and then there chanced a day 
Of garnered sweetness, ripened like old wine 
The summer sounds as echoes came again, 
With interludes of rustling, sunburnt leaves 
Down-whirled through air upon their pivot stems. 
Ranged on my threshold’s narrow, wooden ledge, 
Did sun itself, in line, a mimic band 

Of half a hundred tuneful crickets, who 

Did thrill and fill the air with tremolo 

Of shrill, sweet orchestrated song. 


‘* Alas! 
At my approach the music quickly ceased; 
The orchestra, in coats of black, so quaintly 
Prim, with shy and silent speed did vanish 
Neath the step. 


“‘T could not call the music 
Back, nor could I win by my applause, 
From pipe or flute of cricket band, another 
Note of Autumn’s wistful overture.’’ 


Leigh Hunt calls the grasshopper 
‘‘green little vaulter in the sunny grass,”’ 
and the cricket’s praise he sings thus 


‘¢ And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass.’’ 


And Markham ealls the twilight the 
morning of the crickets’ day; then 


‘Sleep, little brother, sleep; I am astir, 
We worship song, and servants are of her 
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I in the bright hours, thou in shadow-time; 
Lead thou the starlit night with merry notes, 
And I will lead the clamoring day 

With rhyme.”’ 


Each summer, alas! has its last cricket, 
to be mourned by poet of our own day. 
John Vance Cheney laments in verse the 
closing of his summer hours: 


‘* All faded! all his little bowers brown, 
The things he lived in, weeds and grasses fair, 


All withered, naught but blight and silence 
there, 


And shadow slowly folding up and down.”’ 


It was of our little field brother that 
the poet sang, it was his bowers that 
grew brown, his the grasses that with- 
ered, his the ending of summer. We 
on the hearth care not for seasons, nor 
for outward conditions. To-day, to-mor- 
row, at our own good time, we propose 
to vibrate. Not over the housetops shall 
our ‘“‘barbaric yawp’’ be sounded, that 
all may, nay must, hear; but forth from 
cranny of brick, now and then, with cer- 
tain or uncertain sound, shall the critic 
cricket’s voice be heard. 

The multitudinous paths of the new 
year are but surveyed, they are unbroken 
as yet; the fields are dedicated to their 
crops, but the seed is not yet dropped 
into the furrow, and the persistent weed 
lies in its potency in the richest and in 
the poorest hollows. The nests are not 
built; and the foundations of homes 
await the thawing out of the winter’s 
frosts. Behind us is the pressure of the 
ages of endeavor, of success, and of 
failure. One thing is, however, indu- 
bitably certain: on many hearths in many 
lands the cricket will sing, and pause, 
and sing again. 














LAMPS AND LAMP-SHADES 


BY JUDITH CHAFFEE 


of the desirable that while lamps 

were used by country people long 

after gas and electricity had in- 
ereased the comfort of living in cities, 
now that as electricity has reached the 
remote corners of the country, city 
people are taking an interest keener than 
ever before in the subject of lamps. 
Even in out-of-the-way villages of Ver- 
mont, where the locomotive has not yet 
penetrated, the extensive water-power of 
the country has been utilized to pro- 
duce electricity, so that the very barns of 
well-to-do farmers are fitted with elec- 
trie lights, while many a New England 
householder has banished with scorn the 
humble kerosene lamp. But lamps hold 
their own among people who delight in 
refinement more than in brilliancy, and 
there is always in their favor the fact 
that nothing is so desirable for reading 
at night as the reliable duplex or Argand 
burner with kerosene to feed it. 

Weare, of course, in the United States, 
still far from the time when each handi- 
craftsman longs, like the Japanese arti- 
san, to produce at least one perfect work 
of art before he dies; yet this idea is 
surely in the air. The demand for artis- 
tic lamps was never so great as now. 
Dealers say that the improvement in the 
taste of the buying public has been very 
marked in the past five years. While 
much of the change may be owing to an 
increase of prosperity, it is yet true that 
people are understanding better and 
better.that the beauty of a lamp lies not 
in the amount it costs, but in simplicity, 
beauty of outline, and fitness for its 
destined use. A low, concentrated light 
for the student’s table, a high, spreading 
one where a large room or dark stairway 


| T seems a curious exchange of ideas 


must be lighted—between these two ex- 
tremes lies every demand which good 
taste makes of utility. 

Infinite as are the possibilities of grace 
of form, it is unlikely that the elegance 
of the Pompeiian lamp will ever be ex- 
celled, yet the fumes of that far-away 
period must have smelled to heaven, till 
high Olympus was offended. It was 
indeed nearly eighteen hundred years 
before methods of illuminating im- 
proved. The best that even the latter 
part of the eighteenth century could 
show was the use of tallow dips for the 
very poor, molded candles for the mid- 
dle class, and wax candles for the rich. 
For lighting streets and stairways, lamps 
were arranged supplied with ill-smelling 
whale or fish oil. But with the discov- 
ery of the uses of gas, of oil wells in 
newly developed lands, further aug- 
mented by the successful experiments of 
Argand, of Paris, as to burners, the 
attention could well be turned from utili- 
tarian to esthetic ends. 

While attempts to improve lamps as to 
beauty are usually the result of con- 
scious effort, improvements in their util- 
ity have more often been the result of ac- 
cident. The experience of Argand was 
not only that of the accidental discov- 
erer, but it was of the pathetic char- 
acter so often associated with the name 
of inventor. He worked for years to 
answer the problem, ‘‘Why should a 
larger wick proportionately decrease the. 
brilliancy of the light?’’ He tried first 
a row of small wicks, with less smoke 
but not much more light as the result. 
He next put his wicks in the form of a 
circle. The light was brighter, though 
not yet bright enough for his satisfac- 
tion. Argand’s young brother was in 
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the room, an interested and sympathetic 
observer of these experiments. The 
broken-off neck of a flask lay on the 
chimney-piece, and the brother idly 
picked it up and fitted it on the circular 
flame Argand had arranged, when the 
flame at once became very brilliant. 
Argand was in ecstacy. ‘‘A hollow 
wick fed by a current of air drawn up- 
ward by a glass chimney will yield a 
brilliant and smokeless light.’’ This 
was the answer to his earlier problem. 
But in spite of his every effort to profit 
by the results of his discovery, Argand, 
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in part owing to the troublous times of 
the French Revolution, in part owing 
to the cupidity of others, gained no 
money reward, and except in England, 
had not even the name of the important 
invention. He died in penury and dis- 
appointment, in Switzerland, in 1803. 

The variety in lamps is now well-nigh 
infinite, and one turns with relief from 
the average electric or gas fixture to the 
beautiful materials, shapes, and colors 
used as reservoirs for oil. Though the 
extent of their manufacture has made 
iron standards a trifle common, if a good 
design can be found it is a safe purchase 
by reason of a certain air of stability 
and dignity which wrought iron possess- 
es. But individuality in design is rarely 
to be found in wrought-iron standards, 
though the use of iron in manual train- 
ing schools has developed occasional 
artistic efforts in that direction. New 
York City has a colony of Russians, the 
excellence of whose work in wrought 
iron has created a market for their 
wares. The designs are for the most 
part oriental in character, a favorite one 
being a dragon supporting the light 
standard in his mouth. 

Excellent shades for iron lamps are 
those imported from Japan in eight- 
paneled screen effects. The framework 
of black bamboo is well suited to the 
base in tone, the exquisite thin paper 
panels showing a multiplicity of designs, 
now some simple floral effects in delicate 
but effective colors, again a bit of sum- 
mer sky, across whose soft, white clouds 
two or three light-winged birds are flit- 
ting. Charming as are these Japanese 
shades by day, they have an effect of 
flatness of tone by night, and seem to ab- 
sorb rather than throw out the light. For 
comfort to the eye, they should be used 
only on low lamps, as they leave an un- 
shaded ray below their base, very trying 
if the lamp is ata height much above 
the head. They are quite perishable 
and are now being imitated by home pro- 
ducers, though the imitation may usually 
be detected by a careful purchaser. 

The black of the iron standard has the 
virtue of reserve as to color, and a touch 
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A GROUP OF LAMPS 


of black in a room is rarely offensive. 
Quite contrasting in tone are the new 
lamps in the metal known as Kayser- 
zinn, whose silvery surface has much 
beauty. Showing usually reservoirs of 
excellent, substantial form, the surface 
pressed in simple. flowing designs of 
blossoms or leaves, they could be used 
with good effect in a room not unsuited 
to hard, brilliant bits of reflecting metal. 
A daring shade was shown with one of 
them, whose effect, if startling, was cer- 
tainly very fit. Such a shade might be 
made at home by dextrous fingers, 
coupled with considerable patience. It 
was of the empire style. A cover of 
silvered cardboard was first shaped to 
fit the frame; over this an openwork 
white cardboard cover fitted exactly, 
the under shade of silver forming a 
background to display the open pattern 


above it. The thick edges of the open- 
work were heavily silvered, a narrow 
silver line on the upper white surface 
outlining still more clearly the open 
design, so connecting it with the silver 
background as to do away with any hint 
of stiffness or of the prentice-hand. 
The design was large, and had much dis- 
tinction, and the lower edge of the 
shade was finished with a soft silver 
fringe. The whole effect, if a trifle 
hard and cold, was very clean and pure, 
suggesting the dainty blue and white 
boudoir of some vestal virgin of the 
twentieth century—a latter-day saint, 
whose luxurious necessities in the way of 
lamps would doubtless startle greatly the 
classic simplicity of her earlier prototype. 

Reproductions of the antique are now 
so cleverly made that he must be a pur- 
chaser wise as a serpent who can distin- 
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guish them from the genuine. There 
is, of course, not the slightest objection 
to a correct, well-made reproduction, un- 
less the buyer is a collector, and the 
imitations of Pompeiian lamps are beau 

tiful and often reasonable as to price. 
A quaintly designed standard lamp of 
moderate height, in black metal, orna 

mented with dull brass decoration in 
delicate tracery, and said to be a genuine 
antique, is fitted with a very modern and 
artistic shade in dull Pompeiian red 
cardboard. Running up from its base 
is an outlined pattern of rich, dull gold, 
which suggests the leaping flame of a 
torch. Nothing could be better for one 
of the many side-lights necessary in a 
large room, and the whole may be pur- 
chased for about ten dollars. Much 
more costly are the tall =brass colonial 
lamps. These run up a long, rather 
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slender shaft, supporting a circular 
shelf, from which depend those clear cut- 
glass prisms, to maintain whose crystal 
brightness was one of the objects in life 
of our great-grandmothers. The whole 
is surmounted by a shade of ground 
glass, a design in clear glass relieving 
the dull translucent background. These 
lamps are distinguished more by quaint- 
ness than actual beauty ,and speak plainly 
of care to the ear of the burdened dame 
of to-day, yet they are almost indispen- 
sable if one wishes to furnish an entire 
room in harmony with colonial ideals. 
All tastes may be gratified in the many 
sorts of brass lamps to be found ranging 
from the simple, perfectly plain brass 
standard through all the possibilities of 
hammering, cutting, perforating, and 
twisting of the tortured metal until 
shapes well-nigh grotesque are brought 
forth. A soft finish is sometimes pro- 
duced, smooth and velvety, really appeal- 
ing to sense of touch, and these in simple 
shapes are often very beautiful. Excel- 
lent, also, are the copper cans to which 
lamp fixtures are fitted. Even the Rus- 
sian samovar has been diverted from its 
fragrant purpose to minister to the in- 
satiable demand for novelty in lamps. 
More elaborate, and well suited to an 
oriental room, are some interesting brass 
lamps from Maradabad, India, the 
groundwork incrusted with an intri- 
cate design in dull blue and red enamel. 
The most remarkable of these is in the 
form of a hooded cobra in the natural 
size, reared and spread for striking, in a 
manner so lifelike that it might well 
have stolen but recently from the too 
human jungle of Kipling. The curves 
of the tail support the slender, graceful 
head, which in turn balances a small 
brass bowl holding the oil. Had this 
but been the mythical apple, fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, one could well 
sympathize with Eve’s original weakness 
in yielding to the serpent’s tempting. 
Ornate lamps are shown of Benares 
brass in many styles. The story of 
their evolution is remarkable. We do 
not, for example, commonly associate 
student-lamps with the artisans of East 
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A LAMP AND A CANDLESTICK—BY MISS PRESTON 


India; and we are right, for those shown 
in Benares brass are made up in this 
country from incongruous bits of im- 
ported material. Yet the result is far 
from inharmonious, and has the practi- 
cal perfections of the occident as to the 
way it works. Every part of the lamp 
is made of elaborately perforated brass. 
The large central reservoir for oil was 
once an Indian vase; the two smaller 
bowls beneath the lights were once twin 
coffee-pots, while the shades were made 
of a spherical lantern cut in half. 
Beneath them thin silk of any preferred 
shade could be used to soften the light. 
Such Jamps, if a trifle heavy, have an 
effect of substantial comfort. They 
need decidedly luxurious surroundings, 
and suggest wealth, middle age, domestic 
habits, and possibly a hint of Philistine 
tastes. 


Lovers of Turkish effects may realize 
their most extravagant dreams in hang- 
ing-lamps, shaped like the dome of a 
Mohammedan mosque, or the state crown 
of the czar of all the Russias, and deco- 
rated with a truly barbaric splendor of 
wrought brass, heavy old-rose silk, and 
gold fringe. Lest all this should not 
appeal, their charms are further enhanced 
by large and elaborately cut jewels, pre- 
sumably designed to transmit an occa- 
sional ray of light. 

Flemish pottery in various designs is 
effectively used in lamps, and a bright~ 
bit of sunset is concentrated in the flam- 
ing red and yellow of a small Japanese 
lamp, whose gorgeous color would vivify 
the darkest corner, but makes the choice 
of a suitable shade difficult. The Japan- 
ese lamps are indeed among the most 
beautiful to be found. One of stunning 
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proportions shows no decoration, but 
depends for effect upon the shape of its 
massive bronze bowl. Another graceful 
lamp of Corosaki ware is of two tones, 
the lower half an exquisite creamy 
tint with crackle finish, the upper half 
the brilliant dark green of Spanish 
vases, which, by the way, are often fitted 
out to serve as lamps by their fortunate 
possessors. 

From these complicated effects of an 
older civilization, it is a pleasure to turn 
to the contemplation of the efforts of 
our Western World. Clays and glass 
from many parts of the United States 
are being utilized in the manufacture of 
lamps, both in simple pottery and in 
connection with metal, either incrusted 
upon it as in faience, or blown through 
the openwork of a metal foundation as 
in some of the Tiffany lamps. A well- 
colored clay, known as Teco, comes from 
Terra Cotta, Illinois. From New Orleans 
is shown the Newcomb pottery,an Ameri- 
can faience, of which a particularly good 
example has a soft, pale green bowl, 
showing at its base the ground leaves of 
a plant in low relief, and in paler tint the 
stiff decorative blossom appearing at the 
top. With this lamp is shown a some- 
what inadequate? shade in opalescent 
glass. 

Another American faience, Grueby 
ware, comes from Boston, and its use 
in lamps is particularly satisfactory. 
Here, too, the prevailing tint is green, 
of a peculiarly soft, inviting quality, re- 
sulting not from acid or sand-blast, but 
characteristic of the enamel itself, and 
not found in any ware produced since 
the manufacture of old Korean pottery. 
The touch of the individual artist is seen 
on every piece of this unique ware. The 
designer, Mr. George Prentiss Kendrick, 
utilizing the glazes of Mr. Grueby, 
makes no two pieces exactly alike, and 
has used the conventionalized forms of 
nature with a discrimination truly Jap- 
anese. Surmounted usually by dull 


green shades, which pretend to no more 
than the simple task of shading the 
light, and therefore do not detract from 
the exquisite beauty of the bowls, these 
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lamps fulfil a high ideal of grace, sim- 
plicity, and fitness for their purpose. 

The marked preference for green in 
this year’s lamps may be in part the 
result of a fashionable freak, in part of 
the satisfactory effect of green upon the 
eye. In any case, green is everywhere. 
Even the Rookwood works, departing 
from their sturdy browns and yellows, 
show, among several other new tints, this 
light shade of green, and have produced 
at least one lamp of the utmost beauty 
in that tint. The basic leaves of a mul- 
len-plant throw out a slender spike of 
flowers above, the design being dark, 
against a lighter ground. The shade, 
carrying out the tints of green, intro- 
duces still higher tones of a golden 
luster. Metal is used _ successfully 
around the base of another Rookwood 
lamp, a great lily-pad of dull silver. 

The merits of the Tiffany bronze and 
glass lamps are perhaps so well known 
as to need no detailed description. There 
are this year some developments in 
design more odd than strictly beautiful. 
A combination of white metal and glass 
is perhaps the most extraordinary. 
Really beautiful when illuminated is an 
electric lamp for which a veritable 
nautilus shell forms the shade. The 
base is of bronze, jeweled at regular 
intervals with opals of Tiffany glass, 
reproducing the pearly tints of the shade 
above. 

Among the best designers of lamps 
and lamp-shades is Miss Jessie Pres- 
ton, whose work shows not only in- 
dividuality but genuine feeling and 
beauty. The accompanying illustrations 
show several designs, among them one 
for oil and one for electric lamps, known 
respectively as the Narcissus and the 
Wave. In the former the bulbs of the 
plant form the base of the reservoir, and 
the stems are well-nigh lost in its grace- 
ful roundness, but reappear in great 
vigor and beauty toward the top. The 
Wave might well be named the birth of 
Venus, so perfectly does it suggest the 
careless beauty of the goddess surging 
upward from the foamy crest of the 
wave. 














ARTS AND CRAFTS 


THE QUISISANA FURNITURE—BY ANNE McD. POWERS 
ILLUSTRATED FROM WORKING-DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 








and salesroom is a fair example of 

the awakening of the craftsmen to 
a realization of the fact that we are 
looking for simple, dignified, and thor- 
oughly well-made furniture for our 
homes—furniture that will stand the 
test of time, both in the quality of 
the materials used and in the strong, 
never-tiring lines on which the furniture 
should be made—the easiest possible for 
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the housewife to care for—stuff that will 
not conceal dust and grime. 

There is beautiful hand-carved and 
elaborate furniture for the so-called 
leisure class—there is an imitation of 
the beautiful, shoddy and badly made, 
a distress all the time to simple-minded 
folk. Praise be Allah! there is sweeping 
over the land an impetus to simple liv- 
ing, and with it a desire for the best and 
truest for the brightening of our homes. 
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The furniture on exhibition is th¢ A dining-room set seen at the shop is 
natural outcome of the training given a made of walnut, thoroughly seasoned, 
guild of young men in La Porte. This not filled nor stained, but rubbed down 
guild is banded together to make money and waxed. The chairs are exceptional, 
incidentally, but with the firm principle with rush bottom seats, no two of which 
deeply rooted to make it by placing the are of the same shade, varying in the 
best possible product on the market. beautiful natural tints of the rushes. 
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THE QUISISANA FURNITURE 


The table is surely for hospi- 
tality, and defies time ; the joints 
are beautifully mortised, and in 
the sideboard is the same treat- 
ment of the joints and seams. 
One may seé by the working- 
drawings how carefully it is all 
planned. The china cabinet is 
not in the dining-set above re- 
ferred to, but is by itself, made 
of mahogany or of the real Eng- 
lish oak, with leaded or beveled 
glass. 

The cupboard stands on solid 
foundations, which will never 
swerve from duty, however often 
it is moved. 

The desk was made for a North 
Shore home, where very little 
money was to be expended. 
Plenty of room and an assured 
wearing quality were desired. A 
piano-bench, carved by one of 
the guild, a university man, who 
is untiring in his work, is a beau- 
tiful thing, firmly and honestly 
made. The brace between the legs is 
keyed. 

A photograph of a work-desk, built 
for Mr. Ralph Fletcher Seymour, shows 
it to be constructed on the simplest and 
most graceful lines; it is seven feet long 
and three feet wide, made of oak, stained 
English. 

In this Quisisana workshop each piece 
is supposed to be built from top to bot- 
tom by one man; each man is told to 
put his best into it, and make it as if it 
were the gem of all. The workers have 
their shop in a deserted carriage factory. 
They hope some time soon to have con- 
genial surroundings, the proper amount 
of leisure, and sympathetic co-laborers. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ART 
LEAGUE 


BY OSCAR L. TRIGGS 


Industrial art is a name given to a 
form of art that is grounded in life and 
industry, and is distinguished, there- 
fore, from the ‘‘fine’’ arts, which are 
leisuristic in their appeal, represent 
special status, and require genius for 
their development. The term ‘‘arts and 
crafts’’ has also come into general use 
as indicating the same association of art 
and labor. When these two elements— 
art and labor-—come into association, 
each loses something of its special char- 
acter, but art gains in so far as it is 
vitalized by use, and labor gains in that 
it is refined by beauty and energized by 
pleasure. 
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The Industrial Art League was organ- 
ized in Chicago in 1899, and was subse- 
quently incorporated as a non-pecuniary 
corporation, with the object of promoting 
the industrial arts. The convictions 
which prompted the organization were 
that art in a democracy is naturally in- 
dustrial, and that the democratization of 
art means the return of art to the people, 
and the establishment of life upon the 
basis of art. The ultimate ground of 
such an art is pleasure—the pleasure 
which springs from free and skilful 
labor. After various formulations the 
‘*object’’ of the league came to be stated 
in the articles of incorporation in the 
following terms: 

The league aims: 1. To provide work- 
shops and tools for the use of guilds of 
artists and craftsmen, and means for the 
exhibition and sale of their products; 2. 
To give instruction in the industrial arts; 
3. To establish in Chicago and in other 
cities in Illinois industrial art libraries 
and museums; 4. By publications and 
other appropriate means to promote the 
arts and crafts. 

It will be noticed that these four 
propositions involve four functions: 
that of work, instruction, exhibition, 
and publication ; and that these functions 
require at least three separate institu- 
tions: workshops in which manufacture 
and instruction may be carried on in 
association, exhibition and sales rooms 
where products from the workshops may 
be sold or permanently exhibited, and 
special means of spreading and enforcing 
the doctrine of work so as to build up 
a united community of workers and 
patrons. 

The Industrial Art League is now well 
established, with a considerable mem- 
bership and a popular and efficient 
board of trustees, and the first steps in 
carrying out the original plans have been 
taken. The officers for the present year 
are Frank O. Lowden, president; Emil 
G. Hirsch, vice-president; Newton A. 
Partridge, treasurer; Oscar L. Triggs, 
secretary; and E. P. Rosenthal, mana- 
ger. The executive committee includes, 
besides the president and secretary, 
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Herbert 8S. Stone, chairman, Alfred H. 
Granger, William R. Harper, Marguerite 
W. Springer, and Charles F. Browne. 

The league, while not conducting any 
workshop directly, is giving assistance 
to several groups of workers, and is asso- 
ciated with a number of co-operating 
shops. Among these are Visconti’s 
shop in Chicago, the Schreiber shop in 
Longwood, and the ‘‘Quisisana’’ shop at 
La Porte. It is the intention of the 
league to build as soon as possible a 
central workshop for the accommodation 
of all the crafts—a place where work 
may be conducted with commercial, 
artistic, and educational motives, which 
shall also serve as a sort of industrial 
laboratory where new materials and pro- 
cesses may be experimented with, and 
special invention encouraged. So far as 
practicable, the old guild system will be 
established in workshops. 

An exhibition and salesroom is located 
in Chicago, at present at 264 Michigan 
Avenue. Here in a suite of four rooms 
are put on sale selected products from 
the shops already mentioned, whose 
specialty is furniture, colonial and 
modern, and the work also of individu- 
als. The Atlan Ceramic Club has a very 
attractive permanent exhibit. A recent 
accession is the Herbert A. Coffeen col- 
lection of Indian goods, consisting of 
blankets, baskets, pottery, moccasins, 
ete., all of genuine native manufacture, 
and illustrating one phase of handicraft. 
The league does not purchase goods, but 
simply exhibits, receiving a small per- 
centage of sales to cover expenses. 

Cireulars and pamphlets, special arti- 
eles on industrial themes contributed 
to magazines, and more comprehensive 
studies in volume form represent the 
activity of the league in respect to pub- 
lication. 

The league is also collecting books for 
an Industrial Art Library. This library 
will be built up on three lines: It will 
include: 1. Books of general sociological 
and industrial import; 2. Books treating 
technically of the arts and crafts; 3. 
Books illustrating the history of print- 
ing and book-making. 
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CLEANLINESS 


“‘\wWO men bad evidently reached a verdict 
| upon which both agreed. ‘‘He is clean 
through and through; that you may depend 
upon.’’ This was an ultimatum—a remark made 
by one man to another, fellow-travelers in a rail- 
way-coach. ‘‘Clean through and through,’’ I 
repeated, mentally, and began to wonder what 
could be the significance of such an expression. 
What does it mean to be clean? That is a ques- 
tion of vast dimensions, and not answered in one 

















paragraph. That ‘‘clean through and through’’ 
means volumes from the viewpoint of the cultivation of those qualities of mind 
and heart that develop a well-rounded and substantial character. 

We are accustomed to associate the want of cleanliness—in plain terms, real 
dirt and filth—with very poor and ignorant creatures—dwellers in tenements and 
slums; but stories of those engaged in philanthropic work, who come in contact 
with rich and poor alike, reveal conditions almost incredible. Mattresses, bed 
linen, and soiled clothing have been found that would cause your soul to revolt 
in horror. On beds of servants? Not there alone, by any means, but in sleeping- 
rooms of the children and—‘‘in my lady’s chamber.’’ In places where these 
discoveries have bean found people do not feel well and appetites need stimulating. 

Conditions of uncleanliness are a menace to health and to life itself. Life in 
many instances has been saved by strict adherence to sanitary observances. 
Compare the treatment of the sick in our hospitals to-day with that of the 
medical world of less than half a century ago! With the advance of civilization 
and the growth of large cities new forms of disease are continually presenting 
themselves for the science and skill of the physician to combat. More and 
grei.ter emphasis is daily being given to cleanliness, and its importance in main- 
tenance of health and life. The cleaning of our cities is a tremendous problem - 
of expense. Unquestionably all cities might be cleaner if the residents, each and 
every ‘man, woman, and child, would appoint themselves committees of one to be 
responsible for their share in the prevention of the unavoidable dissemination of 
waste and dirt. In some cities women have organized movements toward improv- 
ing conditions and beautifying public parks, and enlisted the interest of the 
children in promoting cleanliness of the streets with most excellent results. 
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Along both general and definite lines 
clubs and schools are extending a 
knowledge of the science of the home. 


I visited a school recently in one of our 


large cities where domestic science is 
taught, to observe the methods of 
teacher and the interest of pupils. To 
those familiar with these schools it is 
known that no respect of person can be 


indulged in the assignment of duties. 
Some duties are more pleasant than 
others, but all are equally important. 
With one exception every pupil seemed 
to perform the tasks assigned 
cheerfully. The one rebellious member 
shirked the cleaning of the sink, declar- 
ing it ‘‘made her sick to do such work.’’ 
The situation between teacher and pupil 
became interesting. The sink was one 
of those white enameled, free from odor 
or waste. It was, in this instance, more 
form than labor required in the task of 
the pupil. Argument and persuasion 
finally made the young woman obedient, 
and some wholesome advice to the over- 
nice was administered. 

The sense of smell is indispensable 
to the best housekeeping. Odors more 
ancient than honorable are not confined 
exclusively to the kitchen. One of those 
elusive, persistent odors brought a 
plumber to the house, floors were taken 
up and plumbing overhauled, and the 
odor still remained. Diligent search 
located it at last in the parlor, in a hand- 
somely decorated Easter egg that had 
lain too long for ornament. It had been 
boiled instead of having the interior 
blown out. 

There are a lot of offensive things 
about a house. We are not expected to 
love them nor to despise them. A gar- 
bage-pail is not a work of art, but of 
necessity, and we have a thorough re- 
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spect for the woman who can make a 
vigorous attack on the enemy if she 
must. ‘‘What is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well.’’ This applies to 
garbage-pails, and it would redound to a 
woman’s credit far more to be able to 
restore the pail to some semblance of 
respectability than to blush with shame 
that it had been permitted to become 
disreputably offensive. Children have 
a right to be well born; garbage-pails 
have a right to be well cleaned. Every 
human being has a right to health and 
happiness. 

‘Eternal vigilance’ is the price of 
cleanliness, and the labor required to 
maintain cleanliness is unceasing. To 
the housekeeper of limited means the 
problem is a serious one, and she is 
compelled to choose between essentials 
and non-essentials. She may desire to 
keep an immaculate home, and would 
enjoy such a one, and to this woman we 
must extend a measure of charity if 
having done her utmost she be not able 
to execute her desires. There is, we 
fear, a class of women who have but 
little love of home, detest the ‘‘drudg- 
ery’’ of housekeeping, and fail utterly 
in home-making. To this discontented 
class, ‘‘Thou art inexcusable, O woman,’’ 
if indifference and gross neglect be thy 
only plea for conditions that ‘‘smell 
loud unto heaven’’! 

A relative of the family, who did not 
approve of ‘‘women wasting time in 
clubs,’’ told of a young matron, attract- 
ive and beautifully gowned on one occa- 
sion, who was delivering an address be- 
fore a meeting of women on sanitation or 
a kindred subject, when, at the selfsame 
hour, in her own pantry and in her own 
bread-box, were left-over biscuits so en- 
veloped in mold that only a scientist of 
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eminent degree could have told the age 
and composition of them. The almost 
unpardonable fact in this connection 
was, that this woman had ample time at 
her command and knew full well the 
incompetency of her maid. It was more 
agreeable to her to talk to others and 
instruct them in the ways of hygiene 
than to become familiar with the con- 
ditions in her own home. 

Dirt is the Banquo’s ghost in the 
drama of housekeeping. It will not 
vanish like a dream, nor in some forms 
will it remain inactive or idle. It col- 
lects assiduously in the best regulated 
families, but the accumulation can be 
limited and managed. If simplicity in 
construction prevail in appointments, if 
surroundings be new and modern, dark 
closets unknown, sunlight and air have 
access to every nook and corner, the task 
of cleaning will be comparatively easy 
of accomplishment. General cleaning 
should be pursued with a daily law-and- 
order system that would practically 
banish that annual and semi-annual 
upheaval, clearance terror from the 
calendar, to the peace and comfort of 
family and neighborhood. 

Cleanliness and the food question! 
This means intelligent care not only of 
the materials themselves, but of utensils, 
receptacles, pantry, cellar, refrigerator, 
and everything associated with prepa- 
ration and disposal of food. Uncleanli- 
ness means financial loss in the manu- 
facture of many food products, and upon 
general principles, a better state of 
cleanliness obtains in manufactories 
than in the kitchen of the average house- 
hold. 

Who should be held responsible for 
some conditions that exist is a serious 
question, and demands a lenient judg- 
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ment. Here is an instance from real 
life that is not the only one of its kind, 
for the refrigerator problem is by no 
means an uncommon one. The scene of 
the story was in the home of well-to-do 
people in a large city. There was a 
guest in the house—a very intimate 
friend of the family. She was of a 
practical turn of mind, and was a thor- 
ough housekeeper, who could make her- 
self useful should an extra occasion 
require volunteer services. The free- 
dom of the house was accorded her. A 
cook, nursery-maid, and man of affairs 
seemed to keep the machinery of the 
house running smoothly. Meat was 
served one day for dinner that had a 
suspicious taste; it was condemned, and 
sent from the table with instructions to 
censure the butcher severely. At the 
time no thought was given to the matter. 
Two days later the guest had access to 
the refrigerator. What a _ revolting 
state of affairs! The refrigerator was 
so out of repair as to be in the last stages 
of decay, and food was piled up there 
that should never have been placed on a 
table. The refrigerator, and not the 
butcher, was responsible for the tainted 
meat. Many times’the blame is cast 
upon others that does not belong there. 
Few cooks have any intelligent idea of 
the dangers of carelessness in handling 
food or of hygiene and bacteria. It is 
chiefly a question of so much wage per 
week, and not of interest. Would it not 
seem that a devoted wife and mother, 
would feel it to be her duty to make an oc- 
casional tour of inspection over her own 
premises, to beassured that theconditions 
were sound and right? For our comfort 
and those about us, let us endeavor to be 
“‘elean through and through.’’ 
ALICE CARY WATERMAN. 

















WALL-VASES AND RECEPTACLES 


OVEL and attractive displays of 
flowers may readily be made by 
the use of the various forms”of 
wall receptacles to be found in 

the Japanese shops. The special feature 
of these lies in the fact that each is pro- 
vided with a hole on one side near the 
top, by means of which it may be hung 
on a nail or hook in the wall, and thus 
serve to hold upon the wall an attractive 
arrangement of flowers. Three distinct 
types of these wall-vases are shown in 
the accompanying pictures. They may 
be found in a considerable variety of 
Japanese pottery. Some of those more 
recently placed upon the market unfor- 
tunately show the decadence which has 
come to Japan through catering to the 
occidental taste: these, with their bril- 
liant hues and realistic bouquets, will of 
course be passed over by the discriminat- 
ing purchaser. 

For use with these wall-vases flowers 
of rather good size are desirable. And 
for good results it is quite essential that 
the background be plain rather than 
adorned with figures. If it is a painted 
wall, or finished in such a way that the 
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CONDUCTED BY 
CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





surface is not permanently spotted by a 
drop of water, the vases can be used with 
much more satisfaction than otherwise. 
Especially good results may be obtained 
by using these in connection with a jar 
of flowers upon a table in front of the 
wall. Very. charming repetitions may 
thus be secured. 

But of all the wall-holders, those made 
of bamboo are much the most satisfac- 
tory. I know of no way in which one 
may learn of the possibilities in awak- 
ening the interest and stimulating the 
appreciation of children in the school- 
room by means of flowers better than by 
the use of these Japanese wall-sticks. 
And they are so cheap in price—costing 
at the Japanese shops but twenty-five or 
fifty eents—that they are available for 
every school-room as well as every home 
where any attention is paid to the inhe- 
rent love of beauty. One of them will 
certainly afford much gratification to any 
lover of flowers. 

During recent years we have heard a 
great deal about the art of the Japanese, 
especially about their use of flowers, and 
it has frequently been suggested that we 
might adopt their systems to advantage. 
These systems, however, as I have al- 
ready said in a previous article, are the 
result of centuries of development, and 
are so closely linked with the history, 
mythology, and genius of the people 
that it were folly to attempt to trans- 
plant their systems to our soil. But we 
may learn from them lessons of asym- 
metry, harmony, and simplicity, and 
adapt these to our conditions. 

As a help in learning these lessons, 
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the bamboo holders have a unique value. 
In no other receptacles are the stems and 
blossoms of many sorts of flowers likely 
to show themselves to greater advantage, 
with little or no care in their arrange- 
ment; while with slight attention to the 
placing of the blossoms they will yield 
Japanesque effects that will be a revela- 
tion to many who behold them for the 
first time. 

These bamboo holders are made from 
the natural stalks of the bamboo, and 
consequently no two are exactly alike. 
They vary in color and in length of in- 
ternodes, as well as in the places where 
the side is cut out to make a hole for the 
insertion of the flower stems. The color 
may vary from a pale straw to a rich 
yellowish brown. It is well worth while 
to have more than one on hand, selecting 
those that differ considerably from each 
other. In some the holes are directly in 
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line vertically, while in others they are 
slightly to the right and left of the ver- 
tical line; this latter arrangement per- 
mits a greater variation in display than 
the other. In selecting the stick, look it 
over carefully as to these three points: 
first, see that there are no cracks in the 
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wood anywhere, to leak and to sadly interfere 
with its usefulness; second, see that there is 
room below each opening for sufficient water; 
and third, see that the hole for hanging is 
placed so near the top that there is room below 
it for considerable water. It seems probable 
that some of the holders would crack if exposed 
with no water in them for long periods of time 
to the very dry atmosphere of many of our 
superheated rooms. 

After you have purchased the bamboo holder, 
select, if possible, a clear wall space, where 
there is nothing to interfere with the display of 
the flowers. If it is so situated that you can, 
upon occasion, put a small table in front of it, 
so much the better. It is very desirable that 
this wall be of a good color for a background— 
a deep yellowish buff or a delicate greenish 
gray are perhaps the best colors, as these har- 
monize well with the color of many flowers. 
The buff color has the advantage of blending 
prettily with the yellowish brown of the bam- 
boo. It is a decided advantage to have the wall 
painted so that drops of water do not discolor it. 

Having selected the wall space, insert a nail 
or straight gilt hanger in a suitable place, and 
hang the bamboo on this through the hole in 
the back near the top. Before doing this, how- 
ever, it is well to pour water into each com- 
partment of the holder, not quite filling it; by 
so doing you are less likely to splash the water 
upon the wall. 

A great variety of flowers can be used to 
advantage in these receptacles. The results are 
most striking when the blossoms are of good 
size, with the stems rather long. White 
daisies, China asters, marigolds, chrysanthe- 
mums, fleur-de-lis, marguerites, roses, carna- 
tions, and many other flowers are excellent for 
the purpose. The pictures will suggest some 
ways in which the blossoms may be arranged 
in the holder, but endless variations are easily 
possible. One of the most satisfactory displays 
I ever saw consisted simply of the leaves and 
stems of the Virginia creeper, held by one of 
these bamboo wall-sticks. 


NARCISSUS—THE POET’S FLOWER 


No flowers which one may enjoy during the 
weeks of late winter and early spring are more 
delightful than the various sorts of narcissus. 
Those who were wise in planning last Novem- 
ber now have these blossoms in abundance, for 
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no flowers are easier to grow to perfec- These bulbs have been developed into 
tion under the conditions of the ordinary a great variety of forms. The most 
American home. I have had good suc-_ striking in appearance are the various 
cess in growing the bulbsin small Japan- sorts of large-trumpet narcissus, one of 








THE TRUMPET NARCISSUS 


* ese jars containing gravel and water in whichis represented in the accompany: 

the same way that the so-called Chinese ing picture. In these the long trumpet 
sacred lily, which is simply a variety of stands out from the perianth for a con- 
the polyanthus narcissus, is commonly siderable distance, giving opportunity 
grown. By selecting bulbs of large size, for wonderful displays of yellow: and 
one can adapt this method to most vari- gold. Among the best varieties of this 
eties of the group. type are the emperor, empress, ‘golden 
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spur, and Horsefieldi. Princeps and 


rugilobus are two good sorts often grown 
indoors. 

The varieties of the medium trumpet 
type have the trumpet only about half 
as long as those just named, so that the 
petals of the perianth appear much 
For personal 


longer proportionately. 
adornment or dec- 
orative use us cut 
flowers, these are 
perhaps more de- 
sirable than the 
large trumpet 
sorts. Cynosure, 
Stella, Sir Wat- 
kin, and Leedsii 
are among the best 
sorts. In the poet’s 
narcissus the 
trumpet is very 
short in compari- 
son with the peri- 
anth. This is the 
type familiar to 
every one. Among 
the best modern 
sorts are the poet- 
icus ornatus, Bur- 
bidgei, and bifio- 
rus. 

The lovely daf- 
fodils are forms of 
double narcissus, 
of which Von Sion 
is the leading 
variety. The jon- 
quils are small but 
delightful single 
flowers, while the various sorts of 
polyanthus narcissus have many flowers 
with short petals branching from a 
single stalk. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland has begun a de 
lightful custom during recent years. She 
grows large numbers of bulbous flowers, 
especially narcissus, bringing them into 
bloom late in winter or early in spring. 
Then she opens her Boston home to her 
friends and sells the blossoming plants 
for the benefit of a charitable institution. 
There is no prettier prophecy of spring 
than a pot of these flowers. 


MARIGOLD! 





IN A WALL-VASE 
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THE JAPANESE LOVE OF FLOWERS 

In the introduction to his admirable 
book on ‘‘The Flowers of Japan,’’ Mr. 
Josiah Conder defines the relation of 
flowers to the Japanese people in these 
words: ‘‘The flower charm which exists 
in Japan is not, however, mainly one of 
pastoral associations, but is closely con- 
nected with the na- 
tional customs and 
the national art. 
The artistic char- 
acter of the Japan- 
ese people is most 
strikingly dis- 
played in their 
methods of inter- 
preting the simpler 
of natural beauties. 
The extravagant 
taste is little shared 
by the masses of 
the people. The 
common flowers of 
the seasons have 
been given a prom- 
inent place in the 
féte-day. calendar. 
Almost every 
month is known by 
its special blos- 
soms, and all the 
important cities 
have groves and 
gardens devoted to 
their public dis- 
play. Treasured 
chiefly as heralds 
of the seasons, and 
as inseparable from the favorite pur- 
suits and pastimes of out-door life, Jap- 
anese flowers are by no means esteemed in 
proportion to their scarcity or difficulty 
of production. The isolated merit of 
rarity, so much sought after in the west, 
has here little or no attraction. The 
florists of the country are not deficient 
in floricultural skill, and produce in cer- 
tain blossoms forms of considerable arti- 
ficial exuberance, but the popular taste 
shows a partiality for the more ordinary 
and familiar flowers, endeared by custom 
and association.’’ 














THE ROYAL PORCELAIN MANUFACTORY AT 
COPENHAGEN 


BY MARGARET THOMAS 


Author of “Two Years in Palestine and Syria,” “A Seamper through Spain and Tangier,” 
“A Hero of the Workshop,” etc. 


HE originality and elegance of 
Danish porcelain have deservedly 
gained for it a world-wide repu- 
tation; in fact, it is the best and most 
characteristic production of the country. 
‘‘To understand the glorification of 
which pure porcelain as a material is 
capable, one has only to examine the dis- 
play of the Royal Copenhagen Manu- 
factory, consisting exclusively of hard 
poreelain. The ware is a dazzling 
white, the glaze perfectly tender and 
clear, the forms are simple to severity, 
and the colors delicate and sweet. Gold 
is absolutely ignored. The charm of 
this ware is its perfect simplicity and 
artistic truth. Upon some pieces the 
colors have been allowed to flow at the 
eaprice of the fire, others have a won- 
derfully crystalline effect, as of frost 
upon a window-pane.”’ 

Permission to visit the factory is not 
easily obtained; a slight description of 
it may therefore prove of interest, for 
few can look at this beautiful porcelain 
without being interested in the process 
by which these quiet and simple forms, 
so delicately decorated, are produced. 

The principle upon which the art 
directors work is that no more should 
be demanded of the material than it is 
capable of producing—one style of work 
is proper to the goldsmith, another to 


the jeweler, and so forth—but that 
little must be of the best possible qual- 
ity. The designers execute their own 
designs, which are never repeated, but 
carefully signed and numbered; the 
manufactory, therefore, rather resem- 
bles a vast studio than a manufactory, 
and the employees are artists rather than 
workmen. Every pattern is copied from 
nature by hand. I saw one girl dili- 
gently modeling the claws of a frog, 
another copying the folds in the skin of 
a lizard; conventional ornament and 
printing by machinery are utterly 
ignored. The Germans have tried to 
imitate this ware by machinery, but 
unsuccessfully, as even the ordinary 
blue-fiuted household crockery is painted 
by hand in Denmark. 

Many women, among them students 
of the Royal Academy, are happily em- 
ployed here; they have a good position 
in society, are paid, comparatively 
speaking, well, and are at liberty to 
choose their own designs. While they 
work, one of their number reads aloud; 
around them are objects of utility in 
their art—flowers, birds, fish, casts, and 
other such things. They study in the 
garden belonging to the establishment 
and in the Zodlogical Gardens almost 
adjoining, and every year enjoy from 
one to two months’ holiday, during 
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which they travel to Italy, Spain, etc., 
to examine the faience of those coun 
tries. Their hours are from nine t 

three, and as the girls sit at their work, 
copying the natural objects before them, 
it is apparent that their lives are happy, 
and that here at least some women have 
found their right places in life. 

As the courteous director, whose heart 
and soul seemed in his work, led me 
from room to room, saluting and being 
saluted, and introducing each of his 
numerous employees by name, it was easy 
to realize the social life of the workers 
of mediseval Italy, which rendered pos 
sible their wonderful art productions, 
and which is so far removed from the 
factory system of the present day. 

The substance of which this porcelain 
is made is a mixture of feldspar and 
quartz, found at Kaolin in Norway, 
ground together. The objects are baked 
in terra-cotta forms in an oven heated to 
800° Cent. The design is painted on 
them before glazing, never after; then 
they are again put in a furnace heated 
to 2000° Cent. Under this tremendous 
heat many pieces warp or crack. It is 
considered fortunate if, out of twenty, 
two or three only are quite perfect; the 
imperfect ones are always destroyed. 
Three colors only survive the last bak 
ing, and even they change a little. 
From them are produced all the soft 
gray hues which distinguish this kind 
of pottery. The secret of the coloring 
has not been discovered. 

AsI have said, the very finest speci 
mens cannot be repeated, but there is an 
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inferior quality of which several copies 
are made, always by hand; the little 
reproductions of Thorvaldsen’s works, 
so common in Denmark, are also hand- 
made. Every piece when finished is 
numbered and valued. A little vase of 
the best workmanship is worth about 
fifty crowns; I saw a coffee-service of 
eight or ten pieces which it had taken 
five years to bring to perfection, and 
which was valued at 150 crowns. For 
fifteen years new effects, produced by 
the crystallization of portions of the 
pate, have been studied, which when 
brought to perfection will be at once 
novel and beautiful. 

One magnificent set of porcelain is 
called the Flora Danica, because on each 
piece a different Danish flower is painted 
and named. China, resembling Dres- 
den, is also manufactured here. The 
common blue-fiuted or muschel ware, 
ealled by the Danes Copenhagen china, 
is, as I have before remarked, also 
painted by hand; the pattern is an 
adaptation of a Japanese design. 

The mark of the Royal Danish porce- 
lain is three waving lines, which repre- 
sent the Greater and Lesser Belts and 
the Sound. 

The Royal Manufactory is not alone 
in producing beautiful specimens of the 
ceramic art. Kahler, of Noestved, has 
brought to perfection a faience whose 
characteristic luster-glare rivals in depth 
and coloring the metallic glow of the old 
Spanish-Moorish pottery, and which is 
original as well as of genuine artistic 
value. 














FURNITURE OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE —II 


BY VIRGINIA ROBIE 


HE differences between the wood- 
work of the Italian room of the 
sixteenth century and that of the 
French room have been men- 

tioned. The divisions of the side walls, 
the arrangements of the tapestries, and 
the treatment of the ceilings were 
equally umlike. The interiors of Fon- 
tainebleaun and of the Luxembourg 
show a scheme of decoration wholly un- 
known in the palaces of Italy. 

Three rooms in Fontainebleau are re- 
produced here in part, the gallery of 
Henry II., the Louis XIII. salon, and 
the bedchamber of Anne of Austria. 
Each illustrates the point in hand. The 
first contains the beautiful fireplace to 
which reference is made in the January 
HovsEe BeavutiruL. The room is over 
thirty yards in length, and is one of the 
most remarkable in Fontainebleau. The 
frescoes were originally painted b 
Primaticcio and his pupil Abbate, and 
later restored by Jean Alaux. Henry’s 
initial inclosed in a crescent, the emblem 
of Diane de Poitiers, is a frequent motive 
in the decorations. Four crescents en- 
circling fleur-de-lis adorn the fireplace, 
and are repeated over the doors. In the 
Louis XIII. salon the walls are divided 
into small panels painted with flowers 
and landscapes, and separated by carved 
borders. The large pictures form a per- 
manent part of the decoration, and 
are the work of Ambroise Du Bois. 
These huge canvases were painted for 
Henry IV., and represent scenes from 
the story of Theagenes and Chariclea. 
Between the pictures are carved ara- 
besques of fruit and flowers picked out 
in gold. The room does not equal the 
gallery just described, nor can it ap- 
proach in simple grandeur the large 


apartment built by Francis I. There is 
a freshness about the early work that 
later decorators could not 

The bedchamber of Anne of Austria, 
wife of Louis XIII., forms part of the 
suite once occupied by Catherine de 
Medici. The room is hung with gobelin 
tapestries, and is sumptuously furnished. 
The chairs are upholstered in Beauvais. 
The tables and cabinets are inlaid in 
elaborate patterns, and ornamented with 
delicate carvings. Rare vases and urns 
are scattered through the apartment. 
The effect is bewildering. Everything 
is figured, everything is full of motion 
and color. The tapestries and paintings 
depict the most stirring events. There 
is nothing restful about the room, except 
the bed, which against a quieter back- 
ground would arouse enthusiasm. The 
design is excellent, superior to many 
Italian beds of the period, and equaled 
by few French ones. Many royal heads 
have rested beneath its canopy, and one 
papal one. Between the years 1812 and 
1814, Pius VII. was imprisoned in Fon- 
tainebleau. Many objects of interest 
belonging to him are exhibited in another 
room, the most interesting being a 
bronze reliquary, a gold and ivory cru- 
cifix, and a small clock studded with 
cameos, given by the pope to Napoleon. 
The chandelier in Anne’s bedchamber 
belongs to the later Louis XIII. period, 
and is oppressively gorgeous. Beneath 
each candle-holder is a huge pendant of. 
rock crystal, which glitters like a mam- 
moth diamond. Small mirrors inserted 
in the metal framework refleet over and 
over again the dazzling crystals. A 
comparison of the French chandelier 
with the Italian one of the day shows 
how superior the latter is in design and 
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workmanship. Some of the interiors 
reproduced in a previous article show 
the strength and beauty of the Italian 
chandelier. The Italian candlestick was 
often too ornate, but the massing of 
lights was usually well handled. 

_. Louis XIV. carried the golden glitter 
of the chandelier a point farther than 
did Louis XIII., and Louis XV. made it 
un excuse for every fantastic bit of dis- 
torted ornament. Louis XVI. restored 
it to an earlier simplicity, and Napoleon 
gave to it a Spartan severity. These 
styles may be carefully studied in Fon- 
tainebleau. From Francis I. to Louis 
Philippe the palace is an epitome of the 
history of interior decoration. Seven 
historic periods, covering four centuries, 
are represented within its walls. 

Much of the early furniture of Fon- 
tainebleau has been removed to the 
Cluny Museum, but enough remains 
of the Francis [. and Henry II. epochs 
to show how beautiful were the designs 
of the early Renaissance. The Henry 
II. pieces deserve special mention. 
Italian furniture was imported in great 
quantities by Henry II. to please Cathe- 
rine de Medici, who hated everything 
French. There were, however, a few 
pieces at court that were not of Italian 
workmanship, nor were they influenced 
in the slightest degree by Italian stan- 
dards. 

Less remarkable in an architectural 
way than the Francis I. period, the 
Henry II. surpassed it in the industrial 
arts. Designing received a fresh im- 
petus from Jean Grolier, whose beautiful 
bookbindings revived a neglected form 
of ornament. Grolier used as a motive 
the interlacing bands of the old Celtic 
patterns, retaining the boldest part of 
the design and discarding the countless 
fine lines. This scheme of decoration 
exercised a brief but powerful hold on 
the arts of the day. The intersecting 
ribbon ornamentation of the exquisite 
Orion porcelains, better known as 
Henri Deux ware, was a frank copy 
of the bookbindings. Furniture mak- 
ers yielded to the Grolier influence, and 
produced pieces that were solely orna- 
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mented with interlacing lines. Some- 
times the decoration was carved, 
sometimes painted, occasionally inlaid. 
The Grolier movement is interesting, 
inasmuch as it shows that for a brief 
period one man was strong enough to 
turn the tide of Renaissance ornament. 

In the Cluny Museum is a mourning 
cabinet belonging to Diane de Poitiers, 
which has bands of interlacing ribbons 
painted in dull colors. Another cabinet 
with similar decorations came from 
Clairvaux Abbey. A chest with Henry’s 
monogram has narrow lines of marquetry 
in a pattern that might have been a 
direct copy of a book-cover. There are 
three cabinets in the Louvre that display 
this handling, and two in Fontainebleau. 
This form of ornament ran its course 
quickly. When Henry IV. came to the 
throne a reaction had set in in favor 
of the old standards. The furniture of 
Henry’s time was exceedingly good, but 
rooms as a whole were too elaborately 
decorated. 

In the Luxembourg, which was built 
for Henry’s widow, Maria de Medici, by 
Jacques Debrosse, is one room which has 
very fine woodwork. This is the old 
throne salon, the doors of which are 
very beautiful. The exterior of Luxem- 
bourg was planned after the Pitti palace 
of Florence, the queen’s early home. 
The interior is wholly French in treat- 
ment, as may be seen by the photograph 
reproduced in the January House BEav- 
TIFUL. This shows the central door of 
the apartment, and a bit of the fine 
cornice. 

During the Henry IV. period the shell, 
as a motive in wood-carving, came into 
prominence. At first its use was con- 
fined to finials of chairs and cabinets, 
where it was extremely effective. Dur- 
ing Louis XIII.’s reign the shell passed 
into another stage of its existence. It 
formed a part of nearly every piece of 
furniture, and was repeated in the deco- 
ration of doors and mantels. With the 
abuse of the shell began the long reign of 
the rococo ornament—literally rock and 
shell—rocaille et coquille—which was one 
of the most remarkable in the his- 
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tory of decoration. Scrolls and shells 
and ‘‘rockwork’’ were combined in a 
manner that was fatal to construction. 
The shell was the dividing line between 
the French Re- 

naissance and jy, 
the style that 
is*known as 
Louis Qua- 
torze. Rococo 
ornament out- 
lived the grand 


reached its cul- 
mination dur- 
ing the Louis 
Quinze period. 

With the in- 
auguration of 
the scroll and 
shell a differ- 
ent form of 
chair came into 
existence. The 
seat was lower, 
the arms more 
curving, the 
upholstery 
more comfort- 
able. Severity 
of line was 
completely 
lost, and with 
it the beauty 
of line also. 
To balance the 
broader and 
deeper seat, 
larger supports 
were neces- 
sary,andthese |& 
gave to the a 
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transforming, it was creating. The 
divan, with high curved back, padded 
with velvet or brocade, was the product 
of Louis XIII.’s reign, so also were the 
numerous pad- 
ded footstools 
of different 
heights that 
accompanied 
every chair. 
Covered with 
brocade, gilded 
and fringed, 
these gay 
stools were a 
conspicuous 
feature of ev- 
ery room. Use- 
ful they were 
not, for seats 
were sufficient- 
ly low to ren- 
der stools un- 
necessary. 
Prints and 
illuminations 
of the time of 
Louis XIII. 
show a variety 
of chairs— 
chairs for the 
master of the 
house, the mis- 
tress, the chil- 
dren, and spe- 
cial shapes for 
the servants. 
Litchfield says 
that the word 
‘‘chaise,’’ as a 
; diminutive for 
ae ‘Sehaire,’’ 


chair a heavi- === found its way 
ness that the RENAISSANCE PANELING. REPLICA OF ARMOR belonging to Henry into the French 
light and deli- II., executed by Pilon. DutoH CHAIR. vocabulary at 


eate ornament Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


only accentu- 

ated. Designs in stuffs had changed. 
Bouquets, knots of ribbon, and gar- 
lands of flowers replaced the small 
and more classical patterns. Life was 
growing more luxurious, and it was 
transforming furniture. It was not only 


this period. 
Desks were lit- 
tle known. Writing-tables, spoken of 
in old documents as ‘‘knee-hole tables,’’ 
were the property of the royal family. 
Two of these quaint pieces are in the 
Louvre. Both are inlaid in colored 
woods, and are simple in design. 
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